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Notes. 


THE DOROTHY VERNON LEGEND. 


Sixce the publication last year of Mr. 
J. B. Firth’s ‘ Highways and Byways in 
Derbyshire,’ and more recently of a new 
book on Haddon Hall by Mr. G. Le Blane 
Smith, the idea that the crigin of the 
Dorothy Vernon legend may be traced back 
to Eliza Meteyard seems to have become 
very prevalent. This is a manifest errcr, 
but as the statement has been frequently 
repeated in reviews of these two books it is 
likely to be believed by large numbers of 
people. 

The whole history of the Dorcthy Vernon 
legend needs thoroughly sifting, and for 
some time I have been trying te get at the 
origin of the tradition, but without any 
great success. I should, however, like to 
put before the readers of * N. & Q.’ such infor- 
mation as L have gathered, with the hope 
that by this publicity some points in it, 
still obscure to me, may be elucidated. 

Mr. Firth, in * Highways and Byways,’ 
says that the vogue of the Dorothy Vernon 
legend ‘“ was started by a lady named Eliza 
Meteyard,” and he goes on to quote a 


passage cf hers wherein she ‘“ introduces 
into English fiction for the first time” the 
Dorothy Vernon door and steps. He does 
not actually state that Miss Meteyard 
invented the story, but he afterwards “goes 
on to say that in 1822 there appeared in 
The London Magazine a short story called 
‘The King of the Peak,’ written by Allan 
Cunningham, and in 1823 a long novel with 
the same title by Mr. Lee Gibbons. The 
inference is that Eliza Meteyard wrote 
before either Cunningham or Gibbons, and 
later writers in the press have therefore not 
hesitated to say that the legend was invented 
by Eliza Meteyard somewhere about 1820. 
As Miss Meteyard, however, was not born 
till 1816, this is of course imnossible. As a 
matter of fact, Miss Meteyard’s story ap- 
peared nearly forty years after the two 
tales called ‘ The King of the Peak.’ I have 
corresponded with Mr. Firth on the subject 
and he admits the statements in his book to 
be wrong, or at any rate to give a false 
impression. But so far as I can see Mr. Le 
Blane Smith has trusted to Mr. Firth as 
his authority without looking further into 
the matter. 

Although Miss Meteyard did not invent 
the legend, or even start its vogue (when 
the vogue of any story is “ started ” may 
well be a matter of dispute), Mr. Firth may, 
so far as I have yet been able to discover, 
be quite right when he says that Miss Mete- 
yard introduced for the first time into 
English fiction the Dorothy Vernon door 
and steps. The earlier versions of the story 
say nothing about the door and steps, and 
we may therefore allow, perhaps, that Miss 
Meteyard ‘“‘started the vogue” of the 
legend as it is usually current at the present 
time. 

From the following brief summary of the 
literature of the Dorothy Vernon tradition 
it will be seen that the story is told in a 
variety of ways. but it may be said generally 
that the tale as related before 1860 is rather 
bare in detail compared with the later 
versions. 

The first mention of the legend that I can 
find in print is Allan Cunningham’s ‘ King 
of the Peak,’ a short tale which appeared 
in The London Magazine for March, 1822. 
It forms the third of the ‘Twelve Tales of 
Lyddaleross,’ and occupies twelve pages. 
In the course of his introduction Cunning- 
ham mentions having heard the story of 
Dorothy Vernon’s elopement when he was 
a boy, but he also states that the custodian 
of Haddon Hall at the time was indignant 
at the old stories as told in the neighbourhood. 
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This custodian (Dolly Foljambe) is made to 
speak of the pee 

garden entrance, called the Knight's Porch, 
through which Dora Vernon descended step by 
step to welcome her noble bridegroom Lord John 
Manners. 
But a “ husbandman”’ standing by replies 
that Dora (she is always so called by Cun- 
ningham) 

“ran away in the middle of a moonlight night with 
young Lord John Manners and no other attendant 
than her own sweet self. And instead of going out 
regularly by a door, she leapt out of a window, and 
the place has ever since been called the Lady’s 
Leap.” 

Cunningham’s version of the story follows 
this tale of the husbandman’s. He places 
the date of the occurrence as 1560. Sir 
George Vernon has two daughters, Mar- 
garet and Dora, but there is no mention of a 
wife (the stepmother of the later versions), 
nor is any reason given for Sir George's 
disapproval of Manners a_ son-in-law. 
Sir George knows Manners is in love with 
Dora, and Manners disguises himself as a 
minstrel and sings at a feast in the Great 
Hall. Dora is in a temporary prison ** nigh 
the cross-bow room,” which had a window 
“looking out on the terraced garden.” It 
is through this window that the lady leaps 
and runs oft with Manners, who escorts her 
through the garden. The tale ends with 
their flight. There is no mention of a 
reconciliation with Sir George Vernon. _ 

This first version of the story differs ina 
good many ways from those which have 
come after. Sir George’s second wife (a 
real personage) is omitted altogether, and 
thus we lose the cruel stepmother, who 
seems so necessary In the story as now 
told. There is no reference to the sister’s 
wedding, or to any other suitor for Dorothy, 
or to the reason of Sir George Vernon’s 
objection to Manners (who is called Lord 
John Manners), or to a ball-room, or to a 
flight down the well-known steps. 

In 1823, the year following the publica- 
tion of Cunningham’s story, there appeared 
a novel in three volumes called also , The 
King of the Peak.’ The author was “ Lee 
Gibbons,” otherwise William Bennett, and 
the tale had been written by him three years 
previously, at the age of twenty-four. This 
book was revised, and reissued in 1883 by 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Robert Bennett, a son of the 
author. Lee Gibbons’s tale is pretty much 
on the lines of Cunningham’s, but it deals 
as much with the third Earl of Derby and 
Lancashire as with Haddon Hall and the 
Vernons. Edward Stanley, the third son 


of the Earl of Derby, is to be married to 


sisters. Edward Stanley is the principal 
figure in Lee Gibbons’s novel. Dorothy, 
indeed, makes no appearance till the middle 
of the second volume. Here, too, as in 
Cunningham’s version, the stepmother is 
left out, which suggests that she did not 
figure very largely in the old tradition. 
Dorothy repels the idea of flight with 
Manners for a long time, but yields at the 
very last. Rayner, in his ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Haddon Hall’ (1836), refers 
at some length to this romance by Lee 
Gibbons, without mentioning the author’s 
name, but is quite at a loss to say how much 
of the story is founded on fact. Lee 
Gibbons, however, in his dedication says :— 
“That the ancestor of His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland did gain his bride in the manner described 
in the following sheets the whole neighbourhood of 
Haddon will bear me out, at least if tradition be 
/ regarded as any evidence.” 
| Eliza Meteyard’s story ‘The Love Steps 
_of Dorothy Vernon’ comes at a long interval 
after the above two versions of the legend ; 
_yet so far I have found nothing between. 
The tale appeared in The Reliquary for 
October, 1860 (vol. i. pp. 79-88). There 
we get for the first time something like the 
full set of persons and stage properties as at 
_present known. We have the stepmother 
and the nurse (who uses such terms as “ lady- 
bird’ in addressing her charge), and the 
/escape down the steps on to the terrace. 
| Now the question is, Did Miss Meteyard 
| invent this escape down “ Dorothy Vernon’s 
Steps’ ? or did she borrow it from tradition 
or from a previous writer ? So far as L can 
see, Mr. Firth is justified in stating that the 
_door and steps are here introduced for the 
first time into English fiction. If that is so, 
_ then it is rather curious to consider that what 
is now the most popular part of the story is 
less than fifty years old. Miss Meteyard, 
however, does not make Dorothy leave the 


ball-room to escape down the steps. She- 


does, indeed, put the action on the night of 
the festivities in honour of her sister Mar- 
garet’s wedding; but these take place in 
the Great Hall (there is no mention of the 
ball-room), and to make her escape by the: 
well-known steps Dorothy goes to her 
chamber from the Great Hall. There the 
nurse is ready for her with a change of dress, 
and from her own chamber she makes her 
way through the northern apartments and 
state bedroom to the ‘“ garden parlour,” 
from which she escapes by the steps to the- 
terrace, where Manners is awaiting her. 


Dorothy Vernon, who is here the elder of the: 


| 
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Miss Meteyard has no other suitor for 
Dorothy, who is guarded by her step- 
mother because Sir George 
“had heard that the gossip about outlaws was a 
mere feint of some Manners, or some Eyre, or some 
Foljambe who wanted to sprite away the beauty 
and the gold of his youngest and his sweetest 
daughter.” 
John Manners’s excuse to Dorothy for their 
clandestine meetings is that Sir George 
“will never yield his fair word to our troth, for he 
holds too ill Her Highness’ laws against Papists 
to brook for a son one who is at favour at her 
court. 
Here we meet for the first time the religious 
difficulty (7.e., the Vernons being Catholics 
and the Mannerses Protestants) as the cause 
of the ineligibility of the match between 
John and Dorothy. F. H. CHEETHAM. 
be concluded.) 

[‘ The King of the Peak’ has been recently dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ and much information on_ the 
two books and their authors will be found at 
108. v. 208, 271, 337, 352, 518. ] 


SHAKESPEARIANA., 


WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ V. ii. : 
“ 

Clown. Heere is a purre of Fortunes sir, or of 

Fortunes Cat, but not a Muscat, that ha’s falne into 
the uncleane tishpond of her displeasure, and as he 
sayes is muddied withall. 
What is a “purr”? There is a pun, of 
course ; and we may at once dismiss the 
punning secondary reference to a cat. But 
what is the first meaning ? It is certainly 
not self-evident ; yet L gain no help from 
the commentators, who here, as so often, 
skip dry-footed over the difficulty. Neither 
do I find the place noticed in ‘N. & Q. 
However, I believe that I can give the ex- 
planation. Puwrr=pig: a sense entirely 
suitable to the context. Parolles in his 
bedraggled and filthy condition is like a 
sow who has been wallowing in the mire. 
This is confirmed by two passages which I 
have before me from writers of the sixteenth 
century: (1) Bp. Latimer, Third Sermon 
before Edw. VL., says :-— 

“They say in my contrye, when they cal theyr 

hogges to the swyne troughe, Come to thy myngle 
mangle, come pyr, come pyr.” 
(2) Thos. Becon says, in one of his coarse 
invectives against the ‘ mass-men,” so 
zealous for the sacrifice, but so careless of 
inviting the laity to communion :— 

“You say Masse, ye go to your myngle-mangle, 
and never call purre to you. For ye eate and drink 
up altogether alone, being much worse than the 
swyneardes.”—‘ Display of Popish Mass.’ 


The word seems first to have been a call 


to pigs, as “ dilly ” is a call to ducks : thence 
by easy transition a pig was called a purr. 
There is a parallel use of the word “ chuck.” 
The ‘ Dialect Dictionary ’ gives as one sense 
“a call to pigs”; and *‘ chuckey-pig,”’ 
though not mentioned there, was as familiar 
to my childhood as ** baa-lamb ” and “* moo- 
cow.” C. B. Mounv. 

P.S.—Since this was written, I have noted 
that in Act IV. sc. iii. Bertram repeatedly 
calls Parolles ‘‘a cat.” Is this anything 
more than a coincidence? Tt does not in 
any way help to the understanding of our 
present passage. 


‘Love’s Lasour’s Lost,’ II. i. 97: 
** Court.”’—Dr. Furness, unwilling to accept 
the action of the play as entirely taking place 
in the King’s park, says :— 

“The meaning of this word presents difticulties. 
Poe Navarre distinctly welcomes the Princess to his 
‘Court,’ which the Princess certainly understands 
to be his palace ; she refers to its ‘roof.’...... If we 
now turn to 1. 181, we find the King saying, ‘ You 
may not come, fair Princess, in my gates, But here 
without you shall be so ice &e. This dis- 
crepancy is not to be explained by supposing that 
the King’s mood changes......” 

Shakespeare has given us no better com- 
mentator than himself. In this instance place 
is clearly defined, first by the Princess (1. 25) : 
Navarre hath made a vow, 

Till painful study shall outwear three years, 
No woman may approach his silent Court. 
Therefore to’s seemeth it a needful course, 
Before we enter his forlidden gates, 

To know his pleasure, &e. 

Boyet visits the King “ as our best-moving 
fair solicitor,’ and informs the Princess on 
his return :— 

Thus much I have learnt. 
He rather means to lodge you in the field, 
Like one that comes here to besiege his court. 

Subsequently the King, who appears on 
the scene, greets the Princess with— 

Fair Princess, welcome to the court of Navarre. 
This expression is not only formal and one of 
etiquette, and agreeing in that the King 
and his entourage constitute the court, but 
it is purposely used by the poet to lead up 
to the following equivoque, and to assure 
the King that the literal acceptance of his 
welcome is impessible. The dialogue pro- 
ceeds :— 

“Fair” I give you back again, and ‘ welcome” 
I have not yet: the roof of this court is too high to 
be yours. 

Dr. Furness did not note that the King had 
come to meet the Princess, who was ‘‘ with- 


out the gates,” and that “the roof of this. 
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court’? must be “the vault to everything.” 
Surely the next w ords spoken by the Princess 
make it clear: ‘ And welcome to the wide 
tields too base to be mine.”? The Wing is in 
a dilemma, but, desiring to be gracious, says : 
* You shall be welcome, Madam, to my 
eourt.”” The Princess, seeing the oppor- 
tunity for forcing an admission that the Ning 
has made an oath that * No woman may | 


approach his silent court,” takes him up 
quickly with “I will be welcome then ; 
conduct me_ thither.”” Here follow the 


admission and the discussion respecting one 
part of Aquitaine, at the conclusion of which 
the King, owing to the conditions of the 
oath, addresses the Princess thus : 
Receive such welcome at my hand 
As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to rd true worthiness. | 
You may not come, fair Princess, (my gates, 
But here without you shall be so received, &e. | 


The discrepancy mentioned by Dr. Furness | 
is therefore not apparent. That the learned | 
editor of the New Variorum Edition should | 
have overlooked the meaning of roof above | 
quoted, or seen some hidden interpretation | 
in Court, to use his own words from a sub- 
sequent note on the same page in reference | 
to Knight, “ought to make us charitable 
toward all oversights”; but he glozes | 
his comment with “or here is one of those | 
trifling oversights which are never for an 
instant perceived when the play is heard on 
the stage.” 

In the last act, se. ii. Il. 383-5, the above 
passages find support in the following actual 
invitation to the Court :— 

King. We came to visit you, and purpose noir 
To lead you to our court: vouchsafe it then. 

Princess. This yield shall hold me, and so hold 

your vow. 


Tom JONEs. 
‘Henry Parr TI. 


Hot. Methinks my moiety, Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours: 
See how this river comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 
I'll have the current in this place damm’d up ; 
And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly: 
It shall not wind with such a deep indent, 
To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 
Glend. Not wind? 


Y ea, but 
Mark pti he bears his course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other side ; 
Gelding th’ opposed continent as much’ 
As on the other side it takes from you. 
Wor. Yea, but alittle charge will trench him here, 


At juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus. 
1. 4 


it shall, it must; you see it | 


TI eannot solve this geographical problem. 
How was the Trent to run after its correc- 
tion ? What is the “like advantage on the 
other side,’ of which Mortimer speaks ? 
and, last, but not least of all, how could 
Worcester imagine that the huge engineering 
work by which a change of the course of the 
Trent like the one proposed could only be 


brought about, required “but a_ little 
charge G. IXRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


‘Henry VI.,’ Parr IV. i 

Supiolk. Gelidus timor oecupat artus. 

The old commentators think this to be a 
/misquotation of a verse in the :— 


Book VII. 1. 446. 
But they have failed to notice that Ovid 
in the has written as 


‘follows: 


Sanguisque relinquit 
Corpus, et attonitos subitus tremor occupat artus. 
Book IIL. i 39, 40. 
Moreover, a little way further, at 1. 47, 
| Shakspeare’s own word timor is to be found ; 
and at |. 100 are the words ** gelidoque comz 
terrore rigebant.” I feel sure that Shak- 


/speare was trying to quote Ovid, not Virgil, 


for there are signs in his plays that he knew 
the ‘ Metamorphoses ’ well, and had little 
or no knowledge of the ‘ Eneid.’ Perhaps 
later, as well as earlier, commentators have 
not observed the above. E. YARDLEY. 


‘Henry VIIL.,’ I. 124-6: 
OBJECT.” — 


i. ** ABJECT 
I read in’s looks 
Matter against me ; and his eye reviled 
Me, as his abject object. 
Compare : 
O, end thy Age, that we may end our dayes ! 
Once Objects, now all Ahjeets to world. 
*Histrio Mastix,’ 20-21 (Simpson's 
‘School of vol. ii. p. 76). 
Cuas. A. HERPICH. 
New York. 


‘Henry VITI.,’ IIL. ii. 358-64.— 
have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my high- blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
TI am not aware that the resemblance of the 
above to a passage in Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 
p. 231 recto (edition of 1590), has heretofore 
been pointed out :— 


And on this north side win this cape of land ; 
And then he runs straightly and evenly. 


Antiphilus. Who, like a bladder, sweld redie to 
| breake, while it was full of the winde of prosperitie 
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that being out, was so abjected, as apt to be trode 
on by every bodie. 
Cuas. A. HEeRpPIcH. 


‘“Mvucu Apo anout Noruine,’ II. i. 304: 
“CIVIL AS AN ORANGE.’’—Cole in ‘ Adam 
in Eden,’ 1657, says :-— 

“About Siri// the best orenges grow, and are 
called by us Ciri/-orenges, under which name the 
Women in London that sell any comprehend the 
rest, calling them all so.” 

If this was a common street cry in Shake- 
speare’s time—and the dates are not far 
apart—it would explain Beatrice’s descrip- 
tion of Benedick, ** civil as an orange.” 
Henry N. ELLAcoMBE. 

[Civil is given in the ‘New English Dictionary ’ 
as an obsolete form of Seville. The late GENERAL 
MAXWELL drew attention at 9S. xii. 295 to the 
passage in ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ See also 
the quotations at 9S. xii. 170, 335.) 


‘As You Like Ir,’ I. i. (10 S. v. 264).— 
I do not know what the commentators say, 
but surely Oliver uses the word ‘“ villain ”’ 
here in its manorial sense (becoming then 
an opprobrious term), which is borne out 
by Orlando’s reply: “I am no villain, I 
am the youngest son of Sir Rowland de 
Boys.” NATHANIEL J. Hone. 


‘MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ IT. ii. 80 (10 S. 
v. 465).—In view of Shakespeare’s inversion 
(‘Merchant of Venice,’ IT. ii. 80) of the 
proverb * It is a wise child that knows his own 
father.” and Mr. I. H. Piatt’s query as to 
the crigin of the proverb, it is perhaps worth 
while noticing that Menander (Stobeus, 
“FIL.,’ 76, 7) says :— 
éoriv ptAdrekvos padrov 

a) yap oldev 6 & oterar, 

See Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s ‘ Select Frag- 

ments of the Greek Comic Poets,’ p. 150. | 
Cc. W. B. 


Nicut,’ IT. iv. 116: ‘ GREEN 
AND YELLOW MELANCHOLY ” (10S. v. 465). 
—No one who has studied pathology has 
had any doubt as to the meaning of this 
expression, although to a layman it may 
seem a little puzzling, especially when con- 
sidered etymologically, for, of course, péAav 
cannot be either green or yellow, although 
the latter colour may fairly describe yod%). 
It refers to a well-known disease we call 
“chlorosis,” which it describes most accu- 
rately. The following extracts from an 


account of it by a well-known writer might 
almost be a paraphrase of Shakespeare’s 
lines :— 


“A marked pallor of the skin ...... yellowish, 
greenish, or waxen coloured......melancholy thoughts 


predominate...... The patient is languid, listless, 
sedentary, and indisposed to exertion.” 
Compare this with :— 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 
J. FosteR PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


I shculd like to know what objection there 
is tc the apparently obvious explanation 
that a combination of the green sickness 
and the jaundice was preying on the damask 
cheek of the love-lorn maiden. Compare: 
Maudlin’s song in ‘The Complete Angler,” 
Part I. ch. iv. :-— 

But oh! the green sickness 
Soon changed her likeness ; 
And all her beauty did fail. 
J. T. ¥. 


Durham. 


Mr. Harv’s explanation of this familiar 
passage by a reference to ‘The Historie of 
Promos and Cassandra,’ though interesting 
in its way, seems far-fetched and derogatory 
to the character of Viola, even when making 
allowance for her temporary assumption 
of the eunuch’s part. According to the 
Variorum of Furness, Boswell’s interpre- 
tation has been usually accepted as the 
true one :— 

“While she was smiling at grief, or in the midst 
of grief, her placid resignation made her look like 
vatience on a monument. The monumental figure,. 
| apprehend, is no more said to have smiled at 
rrief, than to have pined in thought, or to have 
yeen of a green or yellow hue.” 

“Green and yellow” are here, I think, 
simply used metaphorically for ‘ jealous. 
and jaundiced,” without any ulterior signi- 
fication. N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


“BANANA”: Its ErymMoLocy.—The pre- 
vailing impression seems to be that this. 
well-known and popular term is of African 
origin. Both Skeat and Murray, relying 
on a passage in Garcia de Orta (1563), call it 
the native name in Guinea. Sir Harry 
Jobnston, in his recently published book 
‘ Liberia,’ ascribes it to the Bullom tongue 
of Sierra Leone. I dare not say that this 
is wrong, but it is worth noting that there 
is equally strong evidence for an American 
origin. Humboldt in hi- ‘ Travels’ (1852, 
vol. i. p. 329) ascribes it to the Mbaya 
language of the Gran Chaco. I should. 
prefer to call it Carib. The fact is that 
banana, cr something similar, is the name- 
of this fruit in mest languages spoken in that. 


| 
| 
| 
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part of America which first became known 
to Europeans. One of the best authorities 
on the subject is Caleano, * El Castellano en 
Venezuela,’ 1897, p. 422. From this and 
other sources I find (for instance) that in 
Haytian, in Bakairi, and in Chaymas_ the 
fruit is called banana; in Omagua it is 
called banala, in Baré parana, in Goaiiro 
prana, in Arawak pratana. Most of these 
dialects are of Carib stock. How easy it is 
for a Carib term to get naturalized in Africa 
—much to the confusion of etymologists— 
is shown by the history of papaw, tania, yaws, 
and particularly cayman. We know quite 
certainly that cayman is Carib, vet Pigafetta 
in 1598 asserts it to be African—an_ in- 
structive parallel to the like assertion made 
by Garcia de Orta about banana. 
Jas. Prarr, Jun. 


StaTvua: Srarure.—We are 
familiar with the use of * statua ” by Bacon 
and Shakespeare, the philosopher having the 
form in his essays ‘Of Building’ and * Of 
Friendship,’ and the dramatist employing it 
in ‘2 Henry V.,’ III. ii. 80; * Richard III.,’ 
III. vii. 25; and * Julius Csar,’ II. ii. 76, 
II]. ii. 193. The poets immediately sub- 
sequent to the Elizabethan age did not 
always trouble to be precise in their applica- 
tion of this word, conveniently adapting its 
modern representative “statue when they 
needed a trisyllable. Thus, for instance, 
Habington begins the ** Non nobis Domine,”’ 
the fifth lyric of * Castara,’ Part III., with 
the stanza :— 

No marble statue, nor high 

Aspiring Piramid be rays'd 

To lose its head within the skie ! 

What claime have I to memory? 

God be thou onely prais’d! 

Later in the same book the ** Militia est 
vita hominis,” written in heroic couplets, 
contains this passage :— 

When a brave quarrell doth to arms provoke 
Why should we feare to venter this thin smoke 
This emptie shadow, life ’ this which the wise 
As the fooles Idoll, soberly despise % 

Why should we not throw willingly away 

A game we cannot save, now that we may 
Gaine honour by the gift? since haply when 
We onely shall be statue of men 

And our owne monuments, Peace will deny 
Our wretched age so brave a cause to dye. 

Still more remarkable than this is the same 
poet’s use of “statute,” if, at any rate, Mr. 
Arber’s generally faithful reprint is to be 
implicitly trusted on the point. Appa- 
rently Habington used “ statute’? as well 


as “statue ’’ in the sense of a monumental 
pillar. We find an example in the poem of 
*Castara,’ Part 1., addressed to * the right 


honourable the Earle of Shrewes.”’ Here 
the poet asserts that ‘‘a wanton Satyre,” 
passing his ineffable ideal in full pursuit of a 
nymph, suddenly became marble as he gazed 
on perfect beauty, ‘and there yet a Statute 
stands.”’ Another example is in the opening 
stanza of “‘ Quoniam ego in flagella paratus 
sum,”’ one of the lyries of Part ILL. : 
Fix me on some bleake precipice, 

Where I ten thousand yeares may stand : 

Made now a statute of ice, 

Then by the summer scorcht and tan‘d ! 
Here the word is evidently a trisyllable, 
while in the description of the petrified 
it has its modern pronunciation. 
I am not in a position to say whether or not 
there is a misprint in Mr. Arber’s version 
of either of these passages. 

THomas BAYNE. 


THE BAskisH CALENDAR.—The new year 
of the Jews begins on the 20th of September. 
It is interesting to note in connexion with 
this fact that one of the Baskish names of 
September is Buru-illa, meaning the head 
or end month. Buruw means head or ex- 
tremity, and is written puru—probably the 
old form of the word—at the end of com- 
pounds such as Aiz-puru. September is, I 
believe, also the end of the business year in 
Greece, and was formerly so in Sardinia. 
Another Baskish word for September is 
Tra-illa=the fern month, because in that 
month the ferns (so abundant in Baskland) 
are cut, and carried to the farm-houses, 
where they are used as litter for the cattle. 
They are stacked in a circular pyramid called 
a meta, probably identical with the Latin 
word, which may at first have been a heap 
of turf. Epwarp 8. DopGson. 


THE FRENCH OF STRATFORD-AT-Bow.— 
There is no more familiar quotation from 
Chaucer than that from the Prologue to 
‘The Canterbury Tales’ which tells of the 
Prioress 

That Frensch sche spak ful faire and fetysly, 

After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe ; 
but it is singular to find a record showing 
that, three and a half centuries after these 
lines were written, there was a Stratford-at- 
Bow school which made a special feature of 
its French teaching. Yet this is shown by 
the following advertisement, which ap- 
peared in The Daily Courant of 16 June, 
1718 :— 

““At Stratford Bow, Mr. Thomas Dyche, late 
School- Master in London, hath very good Accommo- 
dations for boarding of Youth and undertakes to 
instruct them in Latin, Greek, Writing, Accompts, 


and true spelling of English. The French is taught 


| 
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by a French Master in the House, and French 
Gentlemen are boarded to learn English.” 

But exactly a year later The Weekly 
Journal, or British Gazetteer—there were 
three Weekly Journals at that time with 
varying sub-titles—told on 20 June, 1719, 
something further about Dyche which is of 
strange interest, for it recorded that 
“yesterday a Cause came on before the Lord Chief 
Justice Pratt, yon an Action of Scandal, brought 
by John Ward of Hackney, Esq.; against one 

homas Dyche, a School- Master of Bow, for 
Writing and Publishing a Scandalous Libel re- 
flecting upon the Conduct of the said Mr. Ward, 
in Discharge of his Trust, about reparing Dagnam 
Breach ; this Libe: was delivered and dispersed at 
the Door of the House of Commons, upon full 
hearing of the Matter the Jury gave Mr. Ward 
.300/. Damages.” 


ALFRED F. RoBstns. 


Dickens: MitraKES ABOUT HIS CHA- 
RACTERS.—Having been already permitted 
to notice the custonary inexactness of writers 
on Dickens (see 9S. v. 45), I beg leave to 
continue my examples. 

In ‘ Dickens,’ by A. W. Ward (‘* English 
Men of Letters,’’ 182), Richard Carstone’s 
name appears as ‘Carson,” p. 115, and 
“* Carston,”’ p. 216. 

In ‘Charles Dickns,’ by F. G. Kitton, 
1902, on p. 175, “Maidstone ”’ should be 
Murdstone. 

In * Charles Dickers,’ by G. KX. Chesterton, 
ed. 2, 1906, we hare “ Grewgius,” p. 48, 
instead of Grewgius: and ‘ Jellaby,” 
pp. 130, 301, insteat of Jellyby—an extra- 
ordinary error, for “Jelly ” is of the essence 
of the name. On p.188 reference is made to 
**the rescue cf Miss Lammle”: there was 
no such person : it was Miss Podsnap ; but 
I do not recognze what Mr. Chesterton calls 
her “indecent affections.” On pp. 267-8 
Mr. Chestertox is severe upon Dickens for 
making the dying Dora recommend her 
husband to marry Agnes. This may be the 
general imjression of most readers, and 
Dickens may have intended so to represent 
it, but as amatter of fact he made an im- 
possible middle of it. Dora commands 
Agnes to té&ke care that David shall marry 
nobody bu herself—an. effect quite out of 
her power. W. C 


_ THE CHMLEIGH TRADITION.—The follow- 
ing traditin may he as new and as interesting 
to many vaders of ‘N. & Q.’ as it is to me. 
It is curdus to find an English version of 
the storyof the Guelphs. I copy the excerpt 
from Apendix D, pp. 112, 113 of the Rev. 
J. R. byle’s edition of the ‘Memoirs of 
MasterJohn Shawe.’ He quotes it from 


“The Chorographical Description or Survey 
of the County of Devon ; with the City and 
County of Exeter: containing Matter of 
History, Antiquity, Chronology, the Nature 
of the Country, Commodities, and Govern- 
ment thereof; with sundry other Things 
worthy of Observation—Collected by the 
Travail of Tristram Risdon of Winscot, 
Gent., for the Love of his Country and 
Country-men in that Province,” London, 
1714, 8vo. Chumleigh 


“is remarkable for the seven prebends sometyme 
there : the manner how they were will hardly per- 
swade creditt. One inhabitant of this towne (for 
so the tale runneth), being a poore man, had many 
children, and thought himeelte too much blest in 
that kinde, wherefore to avoid the charge that was 
likely to grow that way he absented himselfe seven 
years from his wife, when returning and accompany- 
ing her as before, she was within one yeare after 
delivered of seven male children at one byrth, 
which made the poore man think himselfe utterly 
undone, and thereby dispaireing, put them in a 
baskett, and hasteth to the river with intent to 
drowne them; but Divine Providence following him 
occasioned the Lady of the Land, coming at that 
instant in this way, to demand him what_he 
— in his baskett, who replied that he had 
whelpes, which she desired to see, proposing to 
choose one of them, who, upon sight, discovering 
they were children, compelled him to acquaint her 
with the circumstance; whom when she had sharply 
rebuked for such his inhumanity, forthwith com- 
manded them to be taken from him, and put to 
nurse and then to schole: and consequently being 
come to man’s estate, provided a prebendship for 
every of them in this parishe: but these eliemo- 
zinary acts of hers are almost vanished ; togeather 
with a Free School there founded by the charitable 
bounty of the Earl of Bedford.” 
St. SwITHIN. 


[This recalls Pepys’s still more marvellous story 
of 365 children at a birth. See 258. vii. 260.] 


MADAME TussAub’s WAxwWoRKS AT CAM- 
BERWELL.—The following letter from Mr. 
A. C. Conrade appeared in The Builder for 
28 July :— 

“There is in the neighbourhood of Camberwell 
Grove a tradition to the effect that Madame 
Tussaud first exhibited in London at the ‘Old 
Grove House’ Hotel, Camberwell Grove. There 
is in this house a fair-sized upper room, with three 
tall windows, which has been pointed out to me as 
the place of exhibition. It is now a meeting-room 
of some piscatorial club. A friend of mine says 
he has seen the statement ve Madame Tussaud con- 
tirmed in an old History of Camberwell, to be seen 
in the Camberwell library. I have not seen it 
myself. Of course, at that time (about a century 
ago) Camberwell may not have been included in 
London. On that point I confess ignorance. 

“The ‘Old Grove House,’ with its adjoining 
coachyard, is perhaps one of the quaintest an 
most beautiful hits of Old London still remaining 
with us. [am afraid it has only about four years 
‘life’ before it.” 

Harry Hems. 


| 

| 

| 
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Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Dennis DELANE’s DeatH.—The ‘D.N.B. 
in its account of Delane the actor gives the 
date of his death as 29 March, 1750, and 
cites as its authority a paragraph in The 
General Advertiser of 3 April, 1750, stating 
that Delane had died on the previous Satur- 
day night. Apparently there is some slip 
here. To begin with, 29 March in that year 
fell on a Thursday. My opinion is that this 
statement was quoted at second hand, or 
possibly from a scrapbook cutting that had 
got misdated. Recently, in going sys- 
tematically through the file of Faulkner's 
Dublin Journal in Marsh’s Library here, I 
came across the following paragraph in the 
issue for 5 June, 1750: ‘‘ Last Saturday 
Died Dennis Delane Esq. of Killinough in 
the County of Roscommon, a Gentleman of 
exceeding good character.” 

The brevity of this notice and the absence 
of all reference to the stage make one inclined 
to doubt whether the Dennis Delane referred 
to was the actor. But to admit so much is 
to concede the possibility of a series of re- 
markable coincidences. Here we have two 
Irishmen of identically the same name, who 
both die in the same year on a Saturday, and 
both of whom are landowners in the country. 
We know from Chetwood and Hitchcock 
that Delane the actor possessed a small 
paternal estate in Ireland, and that he was 
wont to visit it annually in the summer. 

Can any one say whether the paragraph in 
question really appeared in The General 
Advertiser of 3 April, 17507 In a manu- 
script histery of Covent Garden Theaire, 
compiled by me twenty years ago, I find it 
stated that Delane died on 1 April in that 
year, but T cannot say now whence I derived 
the information. W. J. Lawrence. 

Dublin. 


St. or St. Loy ar Torrennam.— 
There was an offertory or chapel dedicated 
to this saint at Tottenham, Middlesex, 
which is mentioned by Bedwell, in his 
‘ Briefe Description of the Towne of Totten- 
ham Highe Crosse’ (1631), as “a poore 
house on the west side of the great [high] 
rode, a little off from the bridge [over the 
Mosell River’, where the Middle Ward was 
determined.” From what he further says, 
no rémains of the Chapel had survived, and 


the “ holy ” well near it had become ‘nothing 
else but a deep pitte in the highway,” &e. 
The point I particularly want to ascertain is 
to what monastery or convent the chapel 
belonged, and from which it received its 
endowment ; for these cells were, I believe, 
seldom or never self-supporting. 

I can find no mention of it in Dugdale’s 
‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ ror do any of 
the later historians of Totterham—Oldfield, 
Dyson, and Robinson—alluae to the point. 
I hope that some reader of ‘N. & Q.” may 
be able to refer me to a work containing the 
required information. A. S. Foorp. 


Ciry any of your 
readers kindly inform me where I could see 
the Poll-Books for the City of London Livery 
Companies about 1745-55 7% The British 
Museum has none of this date, and the 
Guildhall Library only fr 1768. 

A. W. G. 

ANTHONY Bacon THE Court OF 
Navarre.—‘ Love’s Lebour’s Lost’ is sup- 
posed to have been wrtten about 1590, and 
the seene is laid at tie Court of Navarre. 
Can any one inform ne during how many, 
and what, years Bae@n’s brother Anthony 
was at the Court of Navarre, and whether 
he was still there n 1590? It will be 
remembered that the Xing of Navarre was 
his personal friend, ind that he borrowed 
money from him on s'veral occasions. 

T. Peyton. 

47, Connaught Street, V. 


CHRISTINA RossetT1.—I desire the source, 
or full transcript (or s0th), of the following 
fragment (sonnet ?), said to he American :— 

To Christma Rosetti. 

Songstress in all time endedand begun, 

Thy hillowy bosom‘d sisters we not three ; 

Of these...... 

beneath the Italian sun, 

And blue above the other is tlp sea. 
The allusions in the last lines are to I. B. 
Browning and Sappho. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti has bem consulted, 
without result. W. BaAILeY-XEMPLING. 


ScroPE-GROSVENOR CoNTRWERSY. — In 
the course of this famous herldic dispute 
between the families of Scrop and Gros- 
venor (ancestors of the preset Duke of 
Westminster) a quantity of nanuscript, 
representing the Grosvenor evience, dis- 
appeared. Sir N. H. Nicolas, ector of the- 
printed history, stated in his preace (1832, 
vol. ii.) that he intended issuin a third. 
volume almost immediately. 

Any particulars as to the preset, where- 
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abouts of either the missing evidence or 

the partially prepared MS. of vol. iii. would 

be greatly esteemed. WitttaAM JAGGARD. 
Liverpool. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Build that these walls to future generations 
Your ae your skill, your faithfulness may 
tell. 


Build well! build well! build worthily! 
W. B. H. 
Cash governs the house—that ’s the usual plan ; 
Man governs the cash, and the baby governs the 
man 5 
The woman governs the baby and teaches it how 
to trot, 
So when you come to reckon it up, the woman 
governs the lot. : 
ALFRED CHAs. JONAS. 
‘PROMOS AND CASSANDRA,’ the play on 
which ‘ Measure for Measure’ is founded, 
was written by George Whetstone in 1578. 
Can anybody inform me whether it was 
ever acted ? Whetstone, in 1579, wrote a 
long in memoriam poem in honour of Bacon’s 
father, and his three brothers were all at 
Gray’s Inn. AMBROSE T. PryToN, 
47, Connaught Street, W. 


MippLeToN Famiry.—TI shall feel much 
indebted if any of your correspondents 
posse sing a copy of The Gentleman’s Magqa- 
zine, vol. lii., will kindly favour me with 
the list to be found in it of the descendants 
of the eldest daughter of Sir Wm. Middleton, 
third but eldest surviving son of Sir Hugh 
Middleton. (Mrs.) Moore. 

122, Highgate, Kendal. 


ADMIRABLE.”’—Is it contrary to all 
usage and phonologically inadmissible to 
pronounce the ¢ of admirable by following 
the analogy of advisable, desirable, &e., with 
the stress laid upon it and the second 
syllable, instead of the usual pronunciation, 
which has the accent or stress on the first 
syllable and the 7 shortened ? INQUIRER. 


JEREMIAH WuitTE.—Is anything known of 
the ancestors or descendants of Jeremiah 
White, who was Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain, 
and who, according to Noble, was forcibly 
married by the Protector tc a lady-in-waiting 
in attendance upon his daughter? C. E. 


ETHERINGTON Famity.—Can any readers 
of ‘N. & Q. give me information respecting 
the family of Etherington, who resided in 
Leicester at the latter part of the eighteenth 
century ? There were two sons living in 
1790, Henry and William: the former died 


became the eldest representative of the 
family. He also had two sons, the elder 
being named Thomas, who on the death of 
his uncle Henry was rebaptized, by special 
dispensation of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and received the name of Henry. Any 
information concerning this family will be 
thankfully received by 
Henry ETHERINGTON. 
8, Lynton Road, Gravesend. 


Litito’s ‘Fatrat plot 
of this tragedy is said to be founded on 
actual facts, and the Master of Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, in his recent edition of 
the play (in the ‘ Belles-Lettres Series ’’), 
publishes in extenso the text of a contem- 
porary pamphle¢, preserved in the Bodleian, 
narrating the story; but he does not state 
whether he has searched or not the parish 
registers at Perin,in Cornwall”’ (7.e.. Penryn, 
near Falmouth), where this ‘“‘ most bloody 
and vn-exampled murther ” is said to have 
been ‘‘ committed by a father on his owne 
sonne ”’ in September, 1618. As the ‘‘ merci- 
lesse step-mother ” and the father committed 
suicide on the spot, a record of the triple 
burial should be extant in the local records, 
if the crime really happened at — ‘. 

L. K. 


Mayats.—Near Mumbles there is a plac® 
bearing this name or one similar to it. will 
some one who knows kindly give the topo- 
graphy of the place, and, if possible, state 
what it was when the name was first given ? 
The variations in orthography will also be 
welcome, and any history attaching to the 

lace. Has a family of the name ever lived 
there ? If so, they would perhaps bear 
the arms of one of a similar name across the 
Bristol Channel (Somerset or Dorset). These 
arms were Azure, on a chevron engrailed, 
between three helmets or, visors raised, three 
millrinds sable. Dun Au Coo. 

Blackburn. 


Famity.—Jn 1650 arms were 
conferred upon Robert Abbott, of London, 
and confirmed later for Robert Abbott, of 


Bengal, East Indies. They appear to be 
'Sa., on a pale gu. three pears ppr.; but as 
/I am not very familiar with heraldry, the 
‘description may be wrong. It is believed 
‘that a descendant, Anthony Abbott, married 
Rebecca Hunt (before 1776). They had 
‘five children: Henry Robert, a navy agent, 
'who married Mary Ann White; Charles, 
_ whose son Charles was Governor-General 
of Tasmania; Anthony: Maria, who mar- 


in the following year, and William then ; ried Mr. Warwick and had a large family (cne 
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of whom married Mr. Mansfield); and 
Harriet, who married Dr. Grimstone. One 
of the sons of Henry Robert Abbctt was 
Henry William Charles, a physician of Cairo. 
He collected and brought to New York 
the well-known Abbott museum of Egyptian 
antiquities, which was purchased and given 
to the New York Historical Society. 

A daughter of the Governor-General of 
Tasmania merried Nigel John Davies 
Gresley, of Datchet. It is believed that one 
of their daughters, Mrs. Forde (afterwards 
the wife of Capt. Turner), made a pedigree 
of the Abbott family. Other daughters 
married Major Strutt, Mr. Hargrave, Lord 
George Loftus, and Mr. Harley Bacon. 

Information with regard to the Abbott 
family is desired by descendants of Henry 
Robert Abbott. R. Stewart-Brown. 

Fairoaks, Bromborough, Cheshire. 


Replies. 


PIERY ” : 

WILLIE 
(10 S. vi. 288.) 

OF these the first ‘is no stranger’s phes- 
namy,” it being, as shown in the editorial 
note, not an Anglo-Indian, but a native 
English corruption of hiera picra, an aloetic 
prescription, long famed throughout Chris- 
tendom as an emmenagogue. 

“Country Captain” is obviously the 
country game of kubtain, in which the village 
boys of India vie who shall cast the most 
shards from the heap beside the potter's 
shed hard by into a ghura, or wide-mouthed 
* pitcher,” or a hole (gurha) scooped in the 
roadway. 

“Willie Loudon” is a puzzle, but I 
believe [I can interpret it. Mr. William 
Loudon was Administrator-General to the 
High Court of Bombay under Sir Matthew 
Richard Sausse. Both Mr. William Loudon 
and Mrs. Loudon were enthusiastic and most 
skilful gardeners, and it was like being in 
Paradise to stand of a morning in their 
garden, overhanging the eastward declivity 
of Chinchpoogly, in open view of the sun 
rising above the Western Ghats, and flood- 
ing the whole intermediate harbour of 
Bombay in molten gold. There would be 
little wonder, therefore, if Mr. William 
Loudon’s name was given to some favourite 
flower of his introduction into Bombay 
from Japan, or South America, or ‘‘ North- 
Western India.” Now Dili-lotum, that is 


HICKRY 
CAPTAIN ”: 


COUNTRY 
LOUDON.” 


cats-bath (compare “lotion,” lotus,” 
and lota), is the Indian name of the officinal 
Valerian, a most * kenspeckle ’’ plant as it 
flowers luxuriantly in India, and as those in 
this country will admit who have seen the 
blood-red variety of it flowering in all its 
glory on the slope of Conway Cestle.  Bili- 
lotum would readily become ** Willie Loudon”’ 
in English mouths, just as the French q@illet 
became our sweet-william ; and those who 
know the great services of the Loudons to 
floriculture in Bombay would fain hope that 
this may be the true explanation of so 
fascinating an Anglo-Indian phrase. 

Let me add, in reply to GRIFFIN’s reflec- 
tion on Sir Henry Yule’s ‘ Glossary,’ that it 
is restricted to Anglo-Indianisms current 
in published works on India. Fresh ones 
are minted every day in the private corre- 
spondence of Anglo-Indians, but not one 
in a hundred of these is ever found deserving 
of general circulation. A Greco-barbarism 
like hickry-pikry, for instance, is utterly 
uninteresting, and unworthy of perpetua- 
tion: and Country Captain might be left 
to swim or sink. But ‘ Willie Loudon,” 
once the phrase has flowered, must never 
be suffered to wither out of the evergreen 
and fragrant memories of the spiritual 
garden of Old Bombay”: the eponym— 
for so I regard it—bears aloud its own lauds ; 
and if the explanation of it I have adven- 
tured on be not, at least in inceptive intent, 
historically true, it deserves to be, and is so 
to be desired—and that, with all humanizing 
phrases, and legends, and myths, is the all- 
essential and all-sanctifying truth. 

GEORGE BrRDWoob. 


As the Editor has appealed to me for an 
explanation of Grirrin’s Hobson-Jobson- 
isms,” I may say that his solution of “‘hickry 
pikry ”’ is certainly correct. F 

] have never heard of ** Country Captain ” 
being applied to a cantonment game. It is 
sometimes used for a Eurasian in military 
service. 

I think I ean throw light on “ Willie 
Loudon.” It is, I imagine, a corruption of 
the Hindustani bill7-lotan, meaning the plant 
in which cats roll themselves. The name 
is usually given to Valeriana officinalis. 
According to Watt (‘ Economic Dictionary 
of India,’ vi. pt. iv. 218), the same name is 
applied in the Deccan to spikenard (Nardo- 
stachys jatamansi), and in the Punjab to 
Nepeta ruderalis (ibid., v. 338, 346). 

EMERITUS. 


“Country Captain” is the Madrassi 


servant's pronunciation of ‘‘ country capon.” 
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Madrassi cooks and ayahs are to be found in 
various places outside the boundaries of the 
Presidency. They naturally take the term 
and their own pronunciation of it wherever 
they go. FRANK PENNY. 
[Reply from Cot. PrrpEAUX next week. 


“ STEELYARD ” (10 8S. vi. 282).—What is 
wanted to solve this word is research ; 
we must first of all have the facts before us. 
These I now propose to furnish, to a suffi- 
clent extent. 

I just make a note by the way. The 
explanation of staalhof given by Mr. NicHoL- 
SON is incorrect. There are three words 
‘spelt staal in Dutch, viz. (1) steel; (2) a 
word given by Franck as related to Du. 
steel, a handle, prov. E. steal; and (3) a 
sample. Staalhof is derived from the third 
of these. Calisch (‘ Dutch Dict... 1875, 
p- 639) says expressly : ‘* Staal, a pattern, 
sample; staal-hof, m. (anc.) pattern-office, 
where the samples of cloth were stamped.” 
He does not seem to know of any staal 
meaning ‘a stamp.” 

I first collect a few spellings. As to the 
place called ‘the Steelyard,” I find these. 
The title to the Act 19 Henry VIL, ¢. 23, 
is ‘“‘For the Stillyard”; but in the Act 
itself the place is noticed thus :— 

“For merchauntis of the Hanse in Almaigne 
having the House in the citie of London comenly 
called Gwilde halda Theotonicorum.” 

In the Act 22 Henry VIIL., c. 8 (1530), 
we find 
“the marchauntes of the Hanse of Almaygn nor to 
any of them havyng the house within the Cytie of 
London commonly called Gyldehalda Tutonicorum, 
otherwise called the Marchauntes of Sty/iard in 

ndon.” 

In the Act 32 Henry VIII., ec. 14 (1540), 
we find a similar allusion to ‘* Guyhalda 
oe otherwise called the Stil- 
liard.”’ 

The Act 4 Edw. IV., ¢. 5, has only the 
Latin name, four times. 

The title to the Act 1 Edw. VI., c. 13, 
has “the privileges of the marchauntis of 
the Stilyarde.” 

It is obvious that the name was really the 
Stillyard, Stilliard, Styliard, or Stilyarde ; 
that the 7 was short ; and that there was no 
connexion with steel except in popular ety- 
mology. Minsheu, who gives this guess in 
his dictionary, expressly spells it Stélliard, 
with references to the Acts of Henry VIII. 

The really difficult point is to discover 
whether the ‘ beam” or balance (see 
‘ Beam,’ sb. (1), § 6, in ‘ N.E.D.’) was named 
from the place, or the place from the beam. 


This is a hard matter ; but I have found the 
right reference for it. 

In ‘Letters and Papers Foreign and 
Domestic, Henry VIILI.,’ vol. v. p. 104, 
col. 2, line 1, there is a discussion of weights 
and balances, and allusion is made to 
“the great scales and balance, and of the Iron 
Beam, and of the beam of ‘le Hanzes Hangis,’ 
called ‘the Stilliarde Beme.’” 

The date is 1531. 

In later allusions stilliard-beme is cut down 
to stilliard, fairly well preserved in the 
Prov. E. stillur, varying to stullurs and 
stuliards ; obviously distinct from steel, 
the metal, and from steal, a handle. It is 
often extraordinary how well provincial 
English preserves old sounds. 

Now that we know that the steelyard was 
really the Stilliard-beam, and that we have 
only one word to deal with, the problem is 
simplified. The weak point of the popular 
etymology was in its too great cleverness. 
It explained the Stilliard as a “ steel-vard,” 
using ‘“ yard” in the sense of “a court” ; 
and the beam itself as a “ steel-yard,” 
using ‘‘ yard” in the sense of “a bar”! 
But the same word could not mean both 
yards ” at once. 

T propose to give the etymology of Stil- 
liard in a future note. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


JOHN BriGHT AND THE CAVE OF ADULLAM 
(10 8. vi. 230).—Charles Lever’s accusation 
of “theft”? against John Bright, on the 
ground that “the Cave of Adullam was 
originally Lincoln’s,” was as ungenerous as 
ill-founded. If we are going back to the 
originals in such matters, “the Cave of 
Adullam was originally the Bible’s”’; and 
the fact that Lincoln had employed the 
allusion before Bright—and this was men- 
ticned, without any suggestion of plagiarism, 
at 3 S. x. 166, 279; iv. S. ii. 20, when the 
reference was fresh in the public mind—does 
not deprive the latter of the credit of having 
made the phrase politically popular. 

In pceins of fact, as was shown at the 
references given, ‘the Cave of Adullam ” 
had been frequently employed in cur lite- 
rature before Lincoln and Bright brought it 
into politics ; but I believe it was first used 
in the latter case in description of those 
Whig friends of Charles Fox who fcellowed 
him in temporary secession from the House 
of Commons when che eighteenth century 
was passing into the nineteenth. The 
earliest precise use I have yet traced, how- 
ever, was in 1834; and of this I gave the 


\following account in a biographical article 
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on Mr. Bright in The Bradford Observer in 
July, 1877, in immediate anticipaticn of his 
visit to unveil a statue of Cobden :— 


‘Speaking of the Cave of Adullam, it may be 
noticed that this capital simile was not originated 
by Mr. Bright in English political warfare, although 
perhaps the earliest use of it was so little noticed 
and so soon forgotten that he never heard of it. 
The following extract from The Examiner of 
14 December, 1834, is interesting as showing who 
tirst employed an illustration which Mr. Bright 
has rendered for ever famous: ‘The passive- 
obedience Tory, Serjeant Spankie, among other 
coxcombries, in his letter to the electors of Fins- 
bury, has the following passage—speaking of the 
Reformers: ** But who are they who are endeavour- 
ing to bring you into such perilous experiments ? 
I confess they generally appear to me (and I speak 
of the whole tribe) to be of those who composed 
the gathering at the cave of Adullam. * Every one 
that was in distress ; every one that was in debt ; 
every one that was discontented, gathered them- 
selves.” Such in all ages are the materials of which 
sedition and rebellion are composed !”" It will be 
noticed that Serjeant Spankie adhered closely to 
the words of the text which supplies the illustra- 
tion by including in his cave ‘every one that was 
in debt,’ which Mr. Bright considerately omitted.” 

It is new to be added that The Examiner, 
in commenting upon the passage, used for 
the first time in our politics, as far as can 
yet be shown. the phrase ** she Adullamites.”’ 


Lincoln’s use cf the phrase is now to be | 


described :— 

“When a convention consisting of a few hundred 
men gathered at Cleveland, May 31, 1864, and 
nominated Frémont for the Presidency, and John 


Cochrane, of New York, for the Vice-Presidency, | 


Lincoln turned the whole proceedings to ridicule, 
and furnished a new political wags ner by reading 
from the Bible to his friends the following incident 
from the lite ot David: * And every one that was 
in distress, and every one that was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him; and he became a 
captain over them : and there were with him about 
four hundred men.’ ”—G. C. Lee, *The True History 
of the Civil War,’ p. 357. 

But to accuse Mr. Bright of ‘ theft ” 
from Lincoln because of this is rather less 
reasonable than it would be to “ay he stole 
one of the least pleasing of his many striking 

hrases from Heine —cf whom probably he 
ad never heard —hecause that cynic 
“loathed State Religicn, that monster born 


of the intrigue between temporal and 
spiritual power.” Atrrep F. Roparys. 
“Rime” v. “ RoymMe” (10 8S. v. 469, 


514; vi. 52, 90, 132, 192, 233).—One sug- 


gested explanation of these  spellings— 
possibly not of much value, but certainly 
of interest as showing that the question 
excited attention in the days before ‘ N. & Q.’ 
shed its light—has not been noted, viz., 
that of Bishop Pearce, quoted in Todd’s 


‘Milton,’ ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book I. Ll. 16, 
“Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhime 

* Milton appears to have meant a different thing 
by * rhime here, from rime in his preface, where it is. 
six times mentioned, and always spelt without an 
h; whereas in all the editions, till Dr. Bentley’s 
appeared, rhime in this place of the poem was spelt 
with an /. Milton probably meant a difference in 
the thing, by making so constant a difference in the 
spelling ; and intended that we should here under- 
stand by rhime, not the jingling sound of like 
endings, but verse in general; the word being 
derived from rythmus.’ Thus Spenser uses the word 
rhime for verse in his * Verses to Lord Buckhurst,’ 
so our poet uses the word in his 
* Lycidas 
he knew Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
Warton remarks that the bishop's procfs of the 
true meaning of the word are not at all to the 
point: ‘He rather might have alleged the following 
Instance from Spenser's ** October” :— 

Thou kenst not, Percie, how the rime should 

rage, Ke.’ 

Warton further thinks it wonderful that Bentley, 
‘with all his Grecian predilections, and his critical 
knowledge of the precise original meaning of puOpog, 
should have wished to substitute, in Milton, “song 
for “rhyme.”* Gray, who studied and copied 
Milton with true penetration and taste, uses rhyme 
in Milton's sense :— 

Meek Newton’s self bends from his state sublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 

Todd seems to have supported Pearce to 
a certain extent, in that he adds :— 

“In conformity to the original distinction, 
whether intended or not, I have printed rhime here, 
and restored rime in the preface.” 

CHAS. GILLMAN. 


Chureh Fields, Salisbury. 


The usage of at least two centuries, the 
testimony of standard dictionaries, and the 
authority of great writers, support the able 
argument of SENEX (ante, p. 52) in favour 
of the retention of rhyme. Mr. CurRy’s: 
valuable researches (p. 192) are very inter- 
esting, and it must be admitted that down 
to about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the form in use was ryme or rime. In 
Higins’s translation of the ‘ Nomenclator 
of Adrianus Junius, 1585, p. 496b, we find 
under ‘ Artium Nomina,’ ‘‘ Poeta, a poet, 
verse writer, or maker of rymes,” and if we 
are to reject the h, let us retain the y, to 
avoid confusion with rime, hoar-frost. 
Rime is pure French, and when the French 
and English languages subsisted together 
throughout the kingdom amongst educated 
people, Chaucer and his imitators naturally 
imported French words and phrases into 
their writings. It has been rather harshly 
said of Chaucer that “he corrupted and 
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deformed the English idiom by an immo- 
derate mixture of French: words.” It is 
curious to notice that the A.-S. for hoar- 
frost was hrim. Here we have the aspirate, 
whilst rim-stafas (without the aspirate) was 
A.-S. for verses. But the earlier British 
word seems to have been rhim, and the Irish 
rimk. In Blount’s ‘ Glossographia,’ fourth 
ed., 1674, a work of some authority, we find 
rhyme and rhymes only. 


. R. 


In the early years of the seventeenth 
century I cannot name a greater authority 
than Camden’s ‘ Remaines’ on this subject. 
This most interesting volume was _ first 
printed in 1604-5, as the author tells us in 
his letter ‘To the Right Worshipful, 
Worthy, and Learned Sir Robert Cotton of 
Connington, Knight, and Baronet,”’ prefixed 
to the second edition, much enlarged, which 
was published in 1614, and a copy of which 
lies before me. It is well known on what 
friendly terms Camden was with Ben Jonson 
and many of the most brilliant writers of his 
time, which extended from 1551 to 1623. 
In this book the word under discussion 
occurs about twenty times, and is, with 
three exceptions, spelt rime. One of the 
latter, which appeared in both editions, is 
as follows (p. 216) :— 

“King Richard the third hare a white Boare, 
which gaue occasion to the ryme that cost the 
maker his lite : 

The Cat, the Rat, and Lovell the Dog, 

Rule all England under a Hog. 
As an example of the former, this, which 
was added in 1614, may be given (pp. 342-3) : 

“Salomon a Tew fell into a iax [jakes] at Tewks- 
bury vpon a Saturday, a Christian offered to pull 
him out, but he refused, because it was the Saboth 
day of the Iewes, whereupon the Christian would 
not suffer him to be drawen out vpon the Sonday 
being the Saboth of the Christians, and there he 
ay. This was then briefly expressed Dialogue- 
vvise betweene the Christian and him in these 
riming verses : 

Tende manus, Salomon, ego te de stercore tollam : 
Sabbata nostra colo, de stercore surgere nolo. 
Sabbata nostra quidem, Salomon, celebrabis ibidem.” 

Camden nowhere uses the form rhime or 
rhyme, but he has the word rythme. “I 
will onely,”’ he says on p. 14, 

“present you with some few verses in this behalfe, 
and first this Latine Rythme of the middle time in 
praise of the English Nation, with some close 
cautions. Its quilted as it were out of shreds of 
diuers Poets, such as Schollers do call a Cento.” 

I quote two lines as a specimen :— 

Quo versu Anglorum possim describere gentem, 

Sepe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem. 

He devotes a whole chapter (pp. 337-45) to 
‘ Rythmes,’ which he begins thus :— 


“* Riming verses which are called Versus Leonini,. 
I know not wherfore (for a lyons taile doth not 
answer to the middle parts as these verses doe) 
began in the time of Coches Magnus, and were 
onely in request then, & in many ages following, 
which delighted in nothing more than in this 
minstrelsie of meeters. I could present you with 
many of them, but few shall suttice, when as there 
are but few now which delight in them.” 

Besides the lines on Solomon the Jew, 
quoted above, he prints the verses of Walter 
de Mapes beginning ‘ mihi est propositum 
in taberna mori,” with many others, all in 
Latin, and in various measures, and concludes 
his chapter thus :— 

the decay of gentry one made these rimes : 
Ex quo nobilitas seruilia ccepit amare, 
Nobilitas ccepit cum seruis 

Many more and of great varietie of meters in this. 
kinde I could present you withall, for these rimers 
haue as curious obseruations in their Arte Rithmi- 
zandi, as the Italian makers in their Stanzas, 
Quartetts, Tercetts, Octaves: but now they are 
counted long eared which delight in them.” 

Taking leave of this excellent author, 
whose spelling of the word accords with 
that of the sixteenth-century writers, and 
proves that it was retained in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth, I will now give a 
few quotations which will show, I think, 
when a change was brought about, but why 
or wherefore I cannot say. In Camden’s 
declining years Brathwaite’s book * Natures 
Embassie ’ was published in 1621 (reprinted 
at Boston, Lincolnshire, 1877), from which 
I cite the following lines to show that the 
usual spelling still prevailed, and it is the 
only instance I can find in the volume 
(p. 284) :— 

Then to you, O Sexe of fethers, 

On whose browes sit all the wethers, 

I send my Passion weau’d in rimes, | 

To weigh downe these light emptie times. 

In 1623 appeared the first folio of Shake- 
speare, in which no such word as rhyme or 
rhime is to be found, as we are assured at 
the second reference. On the authority of 
G. P. Marsh’s ‘ Lectures on the English 
Language,’ p. 365, we learn that Ben 
Jonson’s famous invective entitled ‘A Fit 
of Rime against Rime’ has no such spelling. 
This piece is in ‘ Underwoods,’ and was. 
published, so far as I can gather, for the first 
time in 1640, three years after the poet’s 
death, but it must have been written long 
before that event. In LEarle’s ‘ Micro- 
cosmographie,’ 1628, we find “ Ryming ” 
on p. 43, and “ Briefs in Rime” on p. 46 
(Arber’s reprint). About the same time 
Philip Massinger, in his poem addressed 
to the Countess of Chesterfield (The Athe- 
neum, 8 Sept., 1906), wrote thus :— 
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Yet t'is not in the power of tinckling Rime 

That takes rash ladleunnnte and deceives the tyme. 
In * Hopton’s Concordancy Enlarged ’ (1635), 
which was the * Whitaker’ of that period, 
we read on p. 107 :— 

‘* Therefore I will commend this rime to slug- 
gards and idle persons : 

Labour in Summer, take paines with the Ant, 

Else in the Winter, liue cold, and in want.” 

The first edition of this book appeared in 
1615 with commendatory Latin verses by 
Selden ; and we may be sure that the spelling 
of the word was then the same as that given 
twenty years afterwards. In 1621 Burton’s 
* Anatomy of Melancholy ’ was given to the 
world. From a_ reprint (London, 1836, 
p- 579) of the edition published in 1651 I 
quote what follows :— 

“But above all the other symptomes of lovers, 
this is not lightly to be over passed, that of what 
condition soever, if once they be in love, they turn 
{to their ability) rimers, ballet-makers, and poets. 
ore Jovianus Pontanus makes an old fool rime, and 
turn poetaster to please his mistress : 

Sweet Marian, do not mine age disdain, 

For thou canst make an old man yong again.” 
Burton died in 1639, and this edition, which 
contains author’s last corrections,” is 
a proof that the old spelling prevailed until 
about 1640. In that very year Habington’s 
* Castara’’ was printed for the third time. 
On p. 117 (Arber’s reprint) the word occurs 
in the following lines :— 

They ‘le smooth thee into rime, 
Such as shall catch the wanton eare : 
And win opinion with the time, 
To make them a high sayle of honour beare. 

It is after this period that a change in the 
spelling is noticed. In Herrick’s * Poetical 
Works.” edited by W. Carew Hazlitt from 
the editions of 1647 and 1648, I find rhimes 
twice in the first volume, and rh ymes 
(p. 115) with rhimes (p. 189) in the second. 

In John Cleaveland’s * Poems,’ &c., 1659, 
rhime is used on p. 20, and again on p. 45 in 
this line, where he is speaking of Ben Jonson : 

The marbled glory of thy labour’d rhime. 
But on p. 69 we have rimes. 

In the fourth edition of ‘The Works of 
Abraham Cowley,’ 1674, we read in the 
charming essay entitled ‘Of My Self’ 
{p. 144) how delighted he was when a boy 
with “The tineckling of the Rhyme and 
Dance of the Numbers ” in Spenser’s poems. 
This spelling prevails throughout the volume. 

In Walton's * Life of Sir Henry Wotton,’ 
prefixed to the fourth edition of the * Reli- 
quie” (1685), a poem by that worthy 
knight on the death of Sir A. Morton 
contains this line :— 

But is he gone? and live I rhyming here ? 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the spelling alternated between rhime and 
rhyme. In the seventh edition of Waller’s 
‘Poems’ (1705) we find rhimes used by 
“The Printer to the Reader,’ but in the 
pretace to the second part the other form 
only is employed. 

In Blunt's Glossographia (1707) rhyth- 
mical is defined as “belonging to, or 
made in Rhyme.” The compiler was 
apparently as ignorant of the difference 
between rime and rhythm as Richard Stany- 
hurst in 1582. 

To bring these notes to an end, I will give 
only one more quotation. In Garth’s 
* Dispensary,’ as late as 1709, I find on 
p. 30 the following lines :— 

And me these Shelves, much Gothick Lumber 
With Swans Philosophy, and Danish Rhimes. 

After this date the use of the y instead of 

the 7 seems to have become more common, 
and prevailed before Dr. Johnson published 
his * Dictionary’ in 1755, a fact which led 
him to give rhyme the first place, and caused 
it to be adopted. In ‘ Remarks on_ the 
Beauties of Poetry,’ by Daniel Webb, Esq., 
printed in 1762, it is everywhere used. 
“Were there anything truly delightful in 
the nature of Rhymes,” he says on p. 2, 
‘it is not probable, that the ancients should have 
over-looked this advantage ; nor would it have been 
reserved for a set of trifling Monks, to sing them 
into reputation.” 

But this is another story, which I hope 
Prof. Skeat will tell us at no distant date. 
In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks 
to Cot. PripEaux for his most valuable 
reply on this subject. © JoHN T. Curry. 


Casino House, Herne Hirt (10 8. vi. 
285).—This mansion, now demolished, was 
built by R. Shaw, Esq., at the beginning of 
the last cenvury, from designs by Repton. 
It cost 40,0001, the profits of the Warren 
Hastings trial, Mr. Shaw having been 
solicitor to that statesman. It has never 
been associated in any way with the Ruskin 
family, having been occupied successively 
by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Hammersly, for a short 
time by King Joseph Bonaparte, by Spring- 
Rice (Lord Monieagle), Mr. Rawson, Mr. 
W. H. Stone, M.P., and finally by Mr. 
Gover, on whose death, fifteen years ago, 
the lease was surrendered to the Dulwich 
College Governors. From that time it had 
been untenanted. 

The new road called Ruskin Walk was 
formerly called Simpson’s Alley. Ruskin 


says of it in the ‘ Preterita’: ‘* Whenever 
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Thad anything difficult to compose, or think 
of, 1 used to do it rather there than in my 
own garden.” The Herne Hill end of the 
passage is very much in the same condition 
as it has been for many years, but the Half 
Moon Lane end has been partially widened, 
houses have been built, and a new road 
constructed. 

The house (Belle Vue) at the entrance to 
the passage has never been associated with 
the Ruskins, who lived at No. 28, Herne 
Hill, and later at 163, Denmark Hill. Both 
these houses are standing, the former being 
still in the possession of the Severn family, 
who own the original lease which was granted 
to Mr. J. J. Ruskin in 1823, and which has 
but a few years to run. This house—full 
of memories of the family, and described 
so reverently in the Herne Hill chapters of 
the Praeterita’—should be purchased and 
made into a museum. It is just one of those 
old houses which must be pulled down 
when the time comes for the neighbourhood 
to be improved. May I add that there is in 
the church of St. Paul, Herne Hill, a most 
beautiful monument to Mr. Ruskin ? 

Rospert RAYNER. 

Herne Hill. 


LONDON (10 8. vi. 249).—Soon after 
the lavender was cut at Carshalton and in 
the neighbourhood, a clean and tidy-looking 
middle-aged woman, with a very musical if 
powerful voice, passed down Hilbury Road, 
Tooting Common, making melody with 
““Who’ll buy my sweet blooming lavender ? 
There are sixteen [spikes, sprigs, or] heads 
a penny.” Iam not sure whether she said 
“heads” or Last year heard 
@ young woman singing exactly the same 
tune, and, I think, words, near the Shepherd’s 
Bush tube” station. 

** Fine oysters ” were called at night a few 
years ago in the streets, off Russell Square, 
Bloomsbury, by a man with a_ barrow. 
Bottles !’’ too, is still a prevalent cry. 
Only the other day there passed through 
this neighbourhood a very old man selling 
groundsel, and singing something like ‘* Any 


‘chickweed and groundsel for your singing- 


birds?” The ‘old clo’”? man, with a bag 
over his shoulder, two or more hats on his 
head, and a clock under his arm, seems to 
have quite disappeared, as have also the 
women-vendors of stove- 


your fire-stove?”? The muffin-man_ still 
rings his bell, but does not, I think, call his 
wares as he used to do. ‘“‘ Fine strawbs, 
forpse a barskit,” I heard in Wimbledon, 


though not this year. The anti-street-cry 
agitation has apparently suppressed the 
once familiar Sunday-mornng cry of 
Lloy-oy-oy-d’s Weekly Newspaper ! — 
‘All a-blowin’” and ‘‘ Ferns and _ pot- 
flowers” are still common, but it depends 
upon what neighbourhood you are in 
whether you hear Dust-oy ” (for ahoy ”’) 
and “Milk O!” ‘ Fine oranges!” with 
the accent not on the o, but on the ’ranges, 
I have heard lately, as also “ Pity the poor 
blind,” and the often raucous cry of the 
itinerant coal-vendor. 
J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 
Deene, Tooting Bec Road, Streatham. 


WarREN HastINnGs: SALE OF HIS EFFECTS 
(10 S. vi. 268).—The Illustrated London 
News of 27 August, 1853, p. 172, described 
the sale at Daylesford, which had taken 
place a few days before. Farebrother, 
Clark & Lye were the auctioneers; their 
records would no doubt furnish particulars, 
but the catalogue must have been preserved 
by many who realized the importance of the 
sale. Possibly the East India Company 
purchased some items. In the library of the 
India Office is exhibited a fine Persian MS. 
which belonged to him, and there may be 
others there and elsewhere. Books from his 
library occasionally appear for sale; the 
writer saw one recently in a Bristol cata- 
logue. Was a catalogue of his library pre- 
served ? And what became of the numerous 
pictures ? 

There is a woodcut of some ivory chairs 
presented by Hastings to Queen Charlotte 
in The Illustrated London News of the second 
half of 1848, p. 124. These chairs were sold 
at Stowe, the seat of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos. Ivory chairs also 
appeared in the Daylesford sale. b 

Sir Charles Lawson’s recent exhaustive 
work on the private life of Hastings may 
contain further particulars ; but my copy 1s 
mislaid. It was unfortunate that all the 
belongings of Hastings were not so carefully 
preserved as have been those of Lord Clive 
by his descendants. W. SANDFORD. 


AvUSONE DE CHANCEL (10 8. vi. 166, 216, 
233).—I was pleased to have the references 
to The Atheneum and The Literary World 
furnished by Mr. J. T. Curry, and [ have, 
of course, consulted them. Although the 
“parody ” appears in the latter (25 Feb., 
1898), yet a “ correction ” of it to the original 
is given in the same journal for 4 March, 
1898 (p. 205). 


The article in The Atheneum men- 
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tioned (15 Sept., 1883, pp. 329-31) is 
a notice of ‘Souvenirs Littéraires, par 
Maxime du Camp (2 vols., Hachette & Cie.) ; 
and the lines are there styled by the reviewer 
a “charming quatrain.”” Some particulars 
are given of the poet, and probably Maxime 
du Camp’s book contains more. 

With regard to L. Montenaeken’s poem, 
can Mr. Curry kindly give the exact 
reference to the * later issue ” of The Literary 
World containing the poet’s letter? I 
should—and so would other readers of 
“N. & Q.’—like to read it. T may say that 
the poem has a third verse (see 9S. xii. 54; 
10,8. vi. 81), and that a copy of Noél and 
Carpentier’s work has been in my possession 
for a number of years. 

I am not alone in my opinion that these 
trifles exhibit ‘the capacity of the 
French language for expressing a great deal 
in a few words.” E. Fournier L’ Esprit 
des Autres,’ ch. xv. p. 167, 1886 ed.), referring 
to the lines of De Piis, writes: ‘* C’est toute 
la vie en un distique, aussi ce distique vivra- 
t-i] toujours.” Opinions differ. The fact, 
which I am not prepared to dispute, that 
the author * was not sketching life in general, 
but ‘la vie de bien des gens,’ ’’* does not 
necessarily affect the opinion that the two 
lines sum up the whole of life. I go further 
—perhaps I am _ prejudiced—and seem to 
see, not only concision in the examples cited, 
but elegance too. Epwarp LATHAM. 


Nartsea Court, Somerset (10 8. vi. 266, 
311).—The arms of the Percival family of 
Nailsea were Argent, on a chief indented 
gules three crosses pattée or. George 
Percival (born 30 November, 1531), who was 
encestor of the Earls of Egmont and the 
Barons Arden, was son of David Percival 
(died 1534), Lord of Tykenham, Rolleston., 
&c., co. Somerset, by his wife Alice. daughter 
of Thomas Bythemore, or De la More, sister 
and sole heir of John De la More (died 1540), 
Lord of Overwere, Nailsay, Batilborough, 
&e., co. Somerset. George Percival suc- 
ceeded to the estates on the death of his 
twin brother James in 1548. Thomas 
Bythemore was son and heir of Roger, son 
and heir of William, son and heir of John, 
son and heir of William, son and heir of 
George De la More, or Bythemore, Lord of 
Nailsay, by his wife Joan, daughter and 


* T suspect that these words are merely invented 
by the authors of the dictionary in which the 
couplet is quoted. De Piis says nothing about them ; 
in fact, the preceding lines (ante, pp. 81-2) would 


heir of Thomas de Gournay, Lord of Over- 
were (Collins’s * Peerage,’ 1768 ed., vii. 579), 

In 20 Edwd. LV., 1479-80, an inquisition 
was taken after the death of John More, Esq., 


manors of <Alwarton, Overwere,  Batil- 
borough, and Nailsay, in co. Somerset. It 
would thus appear that the family of De la 
More, otherwise More or Bythemore, were 
Lords of Nailsea during the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the fifteenth century. 
From the Calendars of Ing. P. M. it will 


hamlet of Nailsea (Naylsey, Nayllesy, 
Naylsy, Naylesye) was parcel of the manor 
of Wraxhall, co. Somerset, and belonged to. 
the De Gorges family. 

Richard Cole, of Nailsea, living in 16238, 
married Ann, daughter of Sir Arthur Hopton, 
of Witham, co. Somerset, Kt. He was son 
of William Cole, of Bristol, by Ann, daughter 
and coheiress of John Ashe, of Bristol (* Vis. 
Somerset, 1623,’ Harl. Soc., p. 27). 

ALFRED T. EVERITT. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


OsstAn (10 8. vi. 287).—Ossian is a legend- 
ary character in Gaelic literature. 

Authorities: Windisch, * Ossianfrage,’ 
1878 (Leipzig). Ossianic Soc. publications, 
6 vols. 

Translations: ‘ Poems,’ 
Clerk, 2 vols., 1870. 

University, Liverpool. 


translated by 
H. A. Srrona. 


For the poetry of Ossian, the heroes and 
tales of the Ossianic cycle, see Magnus 
Maclean’s * Literature of the Celts’ (Glas- 
gow, 1902), pp. 174-97. The original text 
in Gaelic (alas! without a translation) is. 
found in J. F. Campbell’s Scottish ccllection 


or Book of Fionn=Macpherson’s Fingal 

the father of Ossian), vol. i., Gaelic texts,. 

heroic Gaelic ballads, collected in Scotland, 

chiefly from 1512 to 1871 (224 pages), fol.,. 

Lond. (Spottiswoode, New Street Square), 
H. Kress. 


There have been various editions of the 
poems, of which perhaps the following are the 
chief : 

1. In 1760 Macpherson published ‘ Fragments of 
Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scot- 
land,’ translated into English. an 

2. Fingal, an ancient Epic Poem in six books, 
together with several other Poems, composed by 
Ossian the son of Fingal, translated from the Galic: 
language by J. Macpherson. 1762, 4to. 

3. Temora, an Epic Poem, in eight books. 
London, 1763. 


appear to negative the idea of any special applica- 
tion. 


4. Dissertation on the authenticity of the Poems: 
of Ossian. Collection of ancient Poems translated 


and lie was found to have been seised of the: 


be found that in the fourteenth century the: 


known as ‘ Leabhar na Feinne’ (¢.e., Liber 
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from the Galic of Ullin, Ossian, Orran, &e. By 
Rev. J. Smith. Edinburgh, 1780, 4to. 

5. Pamphlet against the Ossianic Poems. By 
Rey. —— Shaw. Edinburgh, 71782. 

6. Pomphiet = reply to No. 5. By Mr. Clark, of 

Sdinburgh. 71782. 
a Reply to Mr. Clark. By Rev. —— Shaw and 
Dr. Johnson. 71783. 

8. Poems translated by Macpherson. 1790, 2 vols., 
. Malcolm Laing, in his * History of Scotland,’ 
1800, has a Dissertation against Ossian in vol. il. 

10. Ossian’s Poems, containing the Poetical Works, 
&e., of James Macpherson, in Prose and Rhyme, 
with Notes and Illustrations by Malcolm Laing. 
Portrait, 1805, 2 vols., Svo. : 

11. Ossian’s Poems, translated into English by 
Macpherson, with Dissertation on the -Era and 
Poems of Ossian. 1806, 2 vols., 12mo. 

12. The Gaelic Originals of Ossian’s Poems. From 
Macpherson’s own MS. 7. 

13. The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James 
Macpherson, Esy. With Preface, Dissertation, on 
the .Era, Dissertation on the Poems, and Critical 
Dissertation on the Poems by Dr. Blair. 1807, 
2 vols., 8vo. 

14. The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James 
Macpherson, Esy. With Preface, Dissertation on 
the -Era, and Life of Macpherson. Edinburgh, 
1814, 2 vols., 12mo. 

15. The Poems of Ossian, originally translated by 
James Macpherson, attempted in English verse by 
the late Rev. John Shakleton. Birmingham, 1817, 
vols., royal Svo. 

16. Ossian’s Claims examined and_ appreciated, 
&e., with the State of Poetry in the Celtic Dialects 
of Scotland and Ireland. By the Rev. Edward 
Davies. Swansea, 1825, royal 8vo, 

17. In ‘The Boudoir,’ by Lady Morgan, 1829, 
vol. i. pp. 71, 72, are remarks about Irish fragments 
cof Ossian, Mr. M‘Pherson has......assigned 
to the Scottish bard.” 

18. In ‘The Lamp in the Wilderaess,’ 1847, by 
Prebendary Waddilove, are various Ossian extracts, 
with some remarks on the date, meaning, &c. 

19. In ‘O’Donnel,’ by Lady Morgan, pp. 70, 71, 
are some remarks as to Ossian being an Irish, not a 

20. The Genuine Remains of Ossian, literally 
translated, with a preliminary Dissertation, by 

-atrick Macgregor. Published under the 
patronage of the Highland Society of London. | 

21. The Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian, a 
Lecture by Peter M*Naughton. 1861. 

2». Ossian. Poems in the original Gaelic, with a 
literal Translation into English. By Rev. Archi- 
bald Clerk. 1877, 2 vols., imperial 8vo. 

23. Poems of Oisin, Bard of Erin. Translated 
from the Irish by John Hawkins Simpson. These 
poems record the exploits of Trish heroes who lived 
from 50B.c. to about a.p. 360, and many of them 
are still recited by the Irish peasantry. London, 

24. James Macpherson : an Episode in Literature. 
By J. S. Smart. London, Nutt, 1905 


25, No. 24 was reviewed in *N. & Q.’ for 21 Oc- 
tober, 1905. 

There were some Ossianic publications 
besides these during 1854-62, but perhaps 
Nos. 22, 23, and 24 will supply what THE 
O'NEILL 


needs. Unfortunately, Bulavil 


mansion, on Upper Speyside, was lately 
burnt down. Jt was built by Macpherson 
of Ossian fame, and contained the Brewster 
_MSS., which were destroyed, to the loss of 
| Scottish literature. O’Hart remarks in his 
| note on ancient Irish literature :— 

*Oisin, in the third century, was one of the most 
| celebrated of the Irish bards, and many poems 
attributed to him are still extant; some of the 
Ossianic poems have been translated, but many 
remain in Irish manuscript, and it is to be observed 
that they are very different from Ossian’s poems 
er aoe by MacPherson, who claimed the Irish 
ard as a native of Scotland; but MacPherson’s 
Ossianic Poems, though containing much poetical 
beauty, ave chiefly fictions of his own.”—‘ Irish 
Pedigrees,’ Dublin, 1878, p. 358. 

26. Loch Etive, or the Sons of Uisnach, ezrea 1875. 
This traces the footsteps topographically of the 
Scots who came with Fergus into Argyleshire. The 
author finds traces of Fingal, Ossian, Selma, &c., in 
the local remains and in the Gaelic nomenclature. 

27. Nicholson in ‘ Lights and Shades of Ireland,’ 
1850, regards Ossian, Oisin, or Osheen as an Irish 
hard, and points out topographical illustrations of 
his poems. 

28. McGee (‘ History of Ireland,’ Glasgow, p. 15) 
places Ossian and Fin (Fingal) in Ireland in the 
second century A.D. 


Rep Inpians IN Poetry (10 S. vi. 209, 
296).—The poem is ‘Indian Names,’ by 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney (1791-1865). The 
other four stanzas contain’ well-known 
Indian names of rivers and mountains in 
the United States. C. H 


Sir JoHN Hewson (10 S. vi. 222, 292).— 
I have the following references to this 
person, or, to speak with accuracy, I have 
good reason to believe they relate to him :— 

Commons’ Journals, Index. 

Cromwelliana, 36, 37, 51, 53, 55, 57, 78, 79, 102, 
129, 142, 169. 

Whitelock, ‘ Memorials,’ ed. 1732, 247, 280, 311, 
328, 329, 397, 411, 436, 439, 446, 448, 449, 457, 458, 475, 
488, 490, 495, 510, 512, 522, 537, 685. 

Carlyle, ‘ Cromwell's Lett. and Speeches,’ ed. 1857, 
vol. i. 198; vol. ii. 54, 136, 138, 139; iii. 318. 

Sprigg, ‘Anglia Rediviva,’ ed. 1854, p. 283. 

Scobell, ‘Acts and Ord.,’ vol. ii. 374, 390, 408, 


Rushworth, ‘Hist. Coll,’ vol. vi. 57, 458, 471, 
474, 481, 493, 591, 607; vol. vii. 752, 849, 878, 943, 
1014, 1149, 1228. 
Epwarp PEACOCK. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“TURNTABLE”? IN LLANEILIAN CHURCH 
(10 S. vi. 249).—Whilst staying at Llaneilian 
in the summer of 1904 I frequently visited 
the ancient church dedicated to St. Elian 
(a martyr in Africa whose day is 22 July) 
attending both Cymric and Anglican ser- 
vices. I could see there the medieval 
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solid oak chest, and hear of the curious folk- | are 
lore tradition connected with it, as reported 


by your correspondent. H. Kress. 


MELLYCATON ”’; 


They are asso 
play The Devil's Law 


melocotoon and musk-melon. 

ciated in Webster’s 

Case,’ Act IJ. se. ii. 
Deuce-ace, the ealenunidiil that prigs abroad 
With musk-melons and malakatoons. 


Dyce, in the notes to his edition of Webster, 


published in 1857, p. 112, writes :— 


** Musk-MILiion (10 
S. vi. 288).—The modern equivalents are 


etymologically connected with Latin 
veho and English waggon. The * Respublica ’ 
is printed in A. Brandl’s 
weltlichen Dramas in England,’ Strassburg, 
1898, pp. 281 ff. The wdge passage is in 
Act IV. se. iii. 1. 23, p. 323, and Brandl at 
p- Ixiii notes wédge as an archaism. 
L. R. M. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 

T. E. Tomurtns (10 S. vi. 228).—-This 
gentleman was also the author of * Yseldon : 
a Perambulation of Islington, 1858. I was 


cotone, ov maligatoon (for so variously do old writers the well-known bookseller, that the edition 


spell the word) was a sort of late peach.” 


It is a Spanish term, and its origin is fully 
* Notes on 


explained by Prof. Skeat in his 
English Etymology,’ 1901. 
Jas. Puarr, Jun. 


The modern form of “‘ mellycaton,” 


originally used by Sir Francis Bacon, is 


melocoton or melocotoon, 
known as a quince. 

* Musk-million ” refers to the juicy edible 
fruit of Cucumis melo, a trailing herb, or 
the plant itself. Wa. JAGGARD. 


more familiarly 


Mellycaton or malecotoon (Malum coto- 
niatum, cotton apple) is a late-fruiting peach. 
H. SNowpeN Warp. 


Mellyeaton is called in Bailey's * Dic- 
tionary,’ 1740, a melico'tony and melo- 
cotoon, and is described as “a sort of yellow 
Peach.” J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Surely the modern equivalent of ‘* musk- 
million” is the rock or musk melon of 
America and the canteloupe melon of France. 

[Mr. E. 8. Dopason and Mr. C. A. FEDERER also 

thanked for “replies 


Fisurraprs L’ANGLAISE” (10 S. vi. 
269).—On the sandy flat beach between 
Dungeness lighthouse and the village of 
Dymchurch there are to be seen fish-traps 
as described by L. L. IX., except that, 
instead of twigs, long rough poles, probably 
heavier than hop-poles, are used to support 
the net. W. M. GrimsHaw. 


“ Wipnce,” Horse, DiaLect SurRVIVAL 
(108. vi. 186).—There is yet another cognate 
of this word in the he bee languages, viz. 
Old Norse riga, quoted by Bradley-Strat- 
mann, ‘ Wig.’ This, like the O.E. uveg, 
is neuter ; the masculine form viggr is rarer, 
and both forms occur only in poetry. My 
coileague Dr. Richard Jordan, in his treatise 
Die altenglischen Sitiugetiernamen,’ Heidel- 
berg, 1903, p. 114, shows that the words 


of Donne’s * Life’ 


referred to by A. S. was 
his work. 


Cc. D. 


Brivis : STOKESAY: RAGLAN 
(10S. vi. 208, 258, 274).—Tllustrations and 
plans of these two “castles are given in ‘ The 
Castles of England, their Story and Structure,’ 
by Sir James D. Mackenzie, Bt. (Heinemann,. 
1897), vol. ii. pp. 86 and 154 respectively. 

W. B. H. 
Mr. Henry James’s description of Stokesay 
should not be overlooked ; it is in ‘ Portraits 
of Places’; my copy is Tauchnitz, 1884 ; 
see pp. 278 et seq. I was at Stokesay a few 
days ago, and bought an excellent series of 
picture post cards of the castle there for 
sixpence, published by Wooley, 2, Bull Ring, 
Ludlow. GeorGE BLackK. 
Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


Party Cotours (10 8. v. 65, 194, 271, 
396).—The following paragraph, taken from 
The Birmingham Daily Mail of 26 Sept., may 
find a place under this heading :— 

**A correspondent who recently wrote to Sir A. 
Acland-Hood, M.P., asking him whether it was 
likely that w hile the big scheme of party reorganisa- 
tion was being settled “by the Conservative leaders 
it would be possible togive attention to the question 
of party colours, which, in the present state of 
affairs, caused considerable confusion, has received 
the following reply :—‘St. Audries, Bridgwater. 
Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your letter. I will 
consider the question of party colours, but old local 
associations are so bound up with the present 
colours, that it is not easy to make a change.— 
Yours faithfully, A. AcLAND-Hoop.’ 

JoHN T. PaGe. 


Lunar Hato anp Rain (10S. vi. 265).— 
It is a belief in Lincolnshire that a lunar halo 
is a sign of rain, and that the wider the 
circle the sooner the rain will fall. From what 
I have heard I[ think the belief is common to 
the greater part of the island. Whether it. 
it is ener on careful observation I do not 


know, but so far as my own memory—now a 
long one—serves me, I am induced to regard 


it as correct. 


Epwarp PEACOCK. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Garrick and his Circle. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

TuouGH not free from a suspicion of book-makin z 
Mrs. Parsons’s ‘Garrick and_his Circle _is a work 
of much interest and of solid merit. The epoch 
with which it deals is one of the most attractive in 
English literature and art, and its two central 
tigures (for the life of David Garrick is almost in- 
separably connected with that of Samuel Johnson) 
are among the most picturesque in English records. 
Sufticiently familiar is the brilliant world in the 
midst of which they dwelt—a world that unites the 
period of Pope with that of Sheridan, and_politic- 
ally includes the Jacobite insurrection in England 
and the preliminary mutterings of revolutionary 
thunder in France. Concerning Johnson _ himself 
we have the immortal life by Boswell. This neces- 
sarily, in its latest and most expanded form, is laid 
constantly under contribution. Scarcely less ex- 
tensive, though less generally accessible, is the 
information relating to Garrick enshrined in the 
two formidable volumes of his correspondence 
published with a memoir by Boaden, in Forster's 
‘Life of Goldsmith,’ or in the Forster collections 
at South Kensington. It is of the amplitude, and 
not the paucity, of the materials at her disposition 
that Mrs. Parsons has to complain. No reluctance 
is shown by the latest biographer to avail herself 
ot the explorations in these mines of her — 
cessors. She herself has rifled successfully the 
stores of information, and shows much tact in 
selection. Possessor of a bright and vivacious 
style and of power of organization, she has pro- 
duced a work that can be read from cover to cover 
with pleasure, and gives an animated picture of her 
subject. A biography of Garrick in any full sense 
her work is not—does not, indeed, protess to_be. 
As she herself says, ‘the sequence of years does 
not constitute its main thread.” Her aim has been, 
as she declares, to make each one of a series of 
vignettes illustrate Garrick’s character or career in 
contact with this or that group of celebrities or 
eve Ss. 

first exemplifies successfully the 
advantages of this system of workmanship. It is 
entitled ‘ Kighteenth-Century Lichfield,” and giv es 
a striking account of life in the close of that city, 
beneath the shadow of whose lovely cathedral the 
boyhood of Johnson and of Garrick was spent. 
Amidst the respectabilities of such an existence 
Garrick was nurtured, from Lichfield he wrote the 
characteristic letters to_ his father, and from it— 
furnished with introductions from Gilbert Walmsley 
—he set out in 1737, at the age of twenty, in com- 
pany with Johnson, eight years his senior, on their 
memorable journey to town. ‘ Early London Days, 
which follows, shows the formation of and indul- 
gence in theatrical tastes and pursuits, and the 
inception of his love affair with Peg W offington, 
the only liaison of which record survives in Garrick’s 
cleanly and reputable life. In the third chapter he 
is announced as ‘The Great Actor.’ Such for the 
rest of his career he remains. Later cha ters 
are headed ‘Kitty Clive and the Others, Mrs. 
Garrick,’ ‘The Club and the Literary Set,’ and 


‘The Beau Monde.’ One, not particularly full, is | 


on ‘Foreign Friends and Visits,’ and another,. 
which presents the actor in the least satisfactory 
light, ‘Garrick and Shakespeare.’ The penultimate - 
chapter is entitled ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ and the 
last is styled ‘ Little Davy.’ 

As has been said, a sufficiently animated account 
and a fairly just estimate are given. If there is 
nothing very new concerning the man, such was not 
to be expected, nor in fact desired. Upon the 
state of the stage and its general environment 
much curious information is supplied. The work 
is eminently readable, and we count did conditions 
of space permit, extract a goodly store of piquant 
anecdote. To the attractions of a well-conceived 
and well-executed work a series of illustrations 
contribute. Reynolds’s ‘Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy’ constitutes the frontispiece. Portraits 
follow of Peg Wofttington, Mrs. Cibber, George 
Anne Bellamy, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Garrick, Foote, 
Burke, Voltaire, Mrs. Montagu, and innumerable 
others, including some remarkable rarities. Among 
recent dramatic works this is the most considerable 
and the best. 


The Old Stone Crosses of Dorset. By Alfred Pope. 

(Dorchester, Henry Ling.) 
Tus handsome and well - illustrated volume, 
luxuriously printed at the Chiswick Press, is a 
product of private zeal and munificence. An 
original member of the Dorset Natural History 
and Antiquarian Field Club and a Justice of Peace 
for the county of Dorset, Mr. Pope contributed to 
vol. xvi. of the Field Club a paper on ‘Stratton 
Church and Village Cross’ on the occasion of the 
restoration of the latter, a fine specimen of a late 
fourteenth-century churchyard cross. Since then, . 
having made a study of the old stone crosses of the 
county, he has, at the request of influential mem- 
bers of the Club, placed at their service the infor- 
mation he has acquired. Not specially numerous, 
compared with the Western counties, appear to 
the crosses of Dorsetshire, sixty-one of which— 
some of them mere fragments—have rewarded Mr. 
Pope’s_ search. those which still remain— 
memorial crosses, preaching crosses, market crosses, . 
village crosses, boundary crosses, weeping crosses, . 
pilgrim crosses—photogravure reproductions, which 
are, as is claimed for them, genuine works of art, 
are given. A well-written introduction supplies 
such information as is possessed concerning the 
erection and uses of these interesting and important 
structures, and their disappearance through de- 
struction or neglect. An ordinance for their de- 
struction and removal, issued by Parliament in 
1643, is reprinted by Mr. Pope, and constitutes a 
strange instance of Puritan legislation. Local 
committees were formed for the purpose of enfore- 
ing this vandal edict, with the result that the fine 
crosses Which were the pride of our towns, village 
reens, and churchyards, were destroyed or defaced. 
This of course, is partly the reason for the frag- 
mentary state of many of the crosses depicted in 
Mr. Pope’s valuable volume. 

The first of the designs (the order of which is 
alphabetical) is a unique relic of antiquity in the 
Cross-and-Hand stone on Bartcombe Down, referred 


to by Mr. Hardy in ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ 
and elsewhere. At Bradford Abbas are the remains 
of a fine Perpendicular cross. At Leigh, in Yet- 
minster, is the socket of a fourteenth-century cross. 
The cross at Maiden Newton, said to have been one 
of the finest in the country, is also said to have 
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been removed as an obstruction when a new coach- 
ing road was made about 1780. At Puncknowle- 
with-Swyre is a churchyard cross, one of the few 
which have escaped Puritan ravage. Two only 
remain of the tive crosses existing at Shaftesbury 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. A 
tine specimen of a fourteenth-century cross survives 
at Stalbridge. The village cross at Shillingstone 
was restored in 1903. Some sensible and useful 
suggestions as to the spirit in which restorations 
should be carried out form part of Mr. Pope’s 
introduction. 


Comus and other Poems. By John Milton. (Cam- 
bridge University Press Warehouse. ) 

Bacon's Essays. (Same publishers.) 

THESE two notable additions to the fine series of 
‘Cambridge special text reprints enhance greatly its 
value and its claims upon public appreciation. 
Like previous works issued, they appear in a 
limited edition, printed upon hand-made paper, 
and with every accompaniment of typographical 
luxury. Two hundred and twenty-five copies are 
offered for sale, and the type has in each case been 
distributed. The Milton consists of *Comus,’ 
* Arcades, *L’Allegro,” Penseroso,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ 
‘On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, ‘At a 
Solemn Music,’ and ‘Sonnets,’ these being taken 
from the rare edition of 1645 or that only less 
scarce of 1673. The Bacon is reprinted from the 
edition of 1625 of the * Essayes or Counsels Civill 
and Morall of Francis Lo. Verulam, Viscount of 
St. Albans, New/y Enlarged, to which has been 
added ‘The Fragment of an Essay of Fame,’ first 
printed hy Rawley in 1657. 

Neither of these works is a first edition, ‘A 
Maske presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634,’ being 
tirst printed in 1637, edited by Henry Lawes, the 
composer of the music and the representative of 
the Attendant Spirit, and ‘ Lycidas,’ with a Latin 
title, in 1638. Meantime the first edition of 
Bacon's ‘Essays’ appeared in 1597. Both works 
are, however, equally rare and elegant, and con- 
stitute equal treasures to the bibliophile, to whom 
their issue is a high boon. By such reprints the 
great Cambridge Press adds to its claims to an 
august reputation. 


Edited by Henry 


Northern Notes and Queries. 
(Neweastle-upon- 


» Reginald Leighton. October. 
Tyne, M. 8. Dodds.) 
Ovr Northern daughter progresses favourably, 
every succeeding issue containing facts of interest. 
The charters of Crosthwaite, in Cumberland, are 
continued in the present number. They are found 
in the Chartulary of Fountains Abbey, a magniti- 
cent volume among the Cotton Manuscripts. The 
late Canon Raine published from this text, in his 
edition of Archbishop Gray’s Register, a few of 
these; but the greater part —and some, as we 
believe. of the more important—were accidentally 
overlooked, as those se to the church were 
placed at the end of the volume. An abbreviated 
translation, which seems accurate, is furnished by 
the Rev. James Wilson. All are of interest, a few 
especially so as furnishing local place-names, some 
of which have passed out of use; where this is not 
so, there are early spellings which, in the hands of 
the competent, will, it may be, furnish a means of 
interpreting their origin. 
The ‘Family Notices’ The 


from Neweastle 


Weekly Courant are continued. The present issue 


includes those from September, 1746, to a like date 
in the following year. In several places the word fair 
is used in a manner which would now be looked 
upon as strange. We come upon persons who on 
their death are mentioned as of “ fair character,” 
when it is evident that a compliment was meant to 
be paid to the dead. Now such a term would 
certainly be regarded as insutticiently strong. A 
“fair character” surely means in these days one 
who is tolerable. not to be condemned, but whose 
virtues cannot be very highly spoken of. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century marriage 
notices frequently gave the amount of money the 
bride was thought to possess. Many entries of this 
sort occur in The Gentlemaws Magazine and other 
— of the time. Here we find one young 
ady spoken of as ‘tof great merit, tine sense, and 
upwards of 30,000/. fortune”; and in another in- 
stance it is recorded that the bride. who was a 
widow, was ‘‘a very agreeable lady, with 14,000/. 
fortune.” 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in immediately after the exact 
veading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


F. ScuLoksser (** Au banquet de la vie, infortuné 
convive”).—Harbottle and Dalbiac’s * Dictionary 
of Quotations: French and Italian,’ states that the 
above line is from Ode ix. of N. J. L. Gilbert 
(1751-80). 


THatcueD Hovse (* Pop goes the weasel”), 
—The weasel has been elle at great length in 
recent volumes of *N. & Q.’; see 10S. iii. 430, 491 ; 
iv. 54, 209. 

H. Bevertpce (** The inimitable Miss Larolles”). 
—She occurs in Miss Burney’s ‘ Cecilia.’ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should he addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 


| 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. 

LOTUS LAND. COURT BEAUTIES OF OLD WHITEHALL. 

“THE NATIONAL EDITION” OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

SOPHY OF KRAVONIA. A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. THE LADDER TO THE STARS. A 
PRINCESS OF VASCOVY. THE WHITE PLUMES OF NAVARRE. THE QUEEN OF 
SWORDS. RUNNING HORSE INN. THE WHIP HAND. THE MIRACLE-WORKER. 
A HAPPY MARRIAGE. L’AMAZONE BLESSEE. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE. CHAMBERS’S 
CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. THE BOOK OF TEA. FOLK-TALES FROM 
TIBET. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. TIME AND THE 
GODS. FRANCISCAN DAYS. THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. PSYCHE AND SOMA. 
INTERNATIONALES ADRESSBUCH DER ANTIQUAR-BUCHHANDLER. FATHER 
TUCK’S ANNUAL, &e. 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS. AUSTRALIAN RELIGION. CAIN AND THE MOON, 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


ARCHBISHOP KING OF DUBLIN. A NEW CRITICISM OF ROUSSEAU. 

THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. LINDSAY ON THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. 

LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Servant of the King ; Listener’s Lure ; The Incomplete Amorist ; A Lost Leader ; 
In the Shadow of the Lord; A Pixy in Petticoats; The Black Patch ; Monsieur et Madame 
Moloch. 

BOOKS IN FRENCH. POLITICAL GOVERNMENT. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Memories and Thoughts ; The Cruise of the Dazzler; Moon Face; The 
Life of the Empress Eugénie. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE PUBLISHERS AND ‘THE TIMES’ BOOK CLUB; NOTES FROM DUBLIN; THE 
SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK AND THE NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE 
SOCIETY ; AUSTRALIAN RELIGION ; ROBERT SOUTHEY AND WILLEM BILDER- 
DIJK ; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Prof. Jastrow on the Subconscious ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS ;—English Seals ; Exposition d’Art du XVIII. Siecle ; The Newest Light on Rembrandt ; 
Henri Bouchot ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Amateur Socialist ; The Good-Natured Man ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


STUART J. REID’S LIFE OF THE FIRST EARL OF DURHAM 
AND 
W. M. REMINISCENCES. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LORD MACAULAY. | JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. | the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. | 12 vols, crown 8v0, 38. 6d. each, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 


ESSAYS, with LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 1 vol. SUBJECTS, 
POPULAR EDITION, Crown 28. 6d. CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 248." 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and =POPULAR EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
4 Illustrations to the ‘ Lays.’ Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, ‘THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND 


SPEECHES, AND POEMS. nae CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols, | SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
large crown svo, 3s. 6d. each, or 2l, 2x. the Set. ILLUSTRATED EDITION,Zsuitable for Presentation, 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 Vols. 8vo, 6s. each. | 6x, net. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, 4. 16s. | LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS.? Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*.* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works | THE <r ~ OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON, Crown 
sent on | Svo, 3s. 6¢ 
THE SPAN <a STORY OF THE ARMADA, rrp other 
Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown ’sv 0, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. C 8v0, 38. 6d 
TOWN SVO, 338. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN | OCEANA; or, England and i? Colonies. With 9 Illus- 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. trations. Crown 8v0, 3s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. vols. Vols. I. and IL, CESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36%. Vols. V. 
and VL. 784-1793, 3s, Vols. VIL. aud VILL, 1793-1800, 360 THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 1795-1835, 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, | 2 vols, crown Sv0, 7%, 1834-81, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 78. 
5s, neteach. IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. neteach, SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 

: NTHONY FROUDE. Edited by P. 8. ALLEN, M.A. 


| 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN Crownsvo, 3s. ca. 
MORALS, FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. | 
2 vols. crown Svo, 10s. net. SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND. | HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM the Acce: tJ 
IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. | War, vols. € sve, Outbreak 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC yigypory or THE GREAT 


OPINION IN IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. 
New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Rewritten, and with | CIVIL WAR, 1642-49, 4 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


a New Introduction (1903). 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, net. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8Vo, 36s. crown 8yo, 5s, net eac 


CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. THE STUDENT’ 
THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct OF ENGLAND. With rier ated 


and Character. Crown 8vo, 58, net. sv 0, 12%, 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ‘ENGLAND. Edited 
by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 12 vols. Svo, 
price 73. 6d. net each Volume, or to Pir eae “tn 4l. net for the Set. Now in course of Publication. 
Vols. I., I., III., 1V., X., and XI. are NOW READY. 

(PLEASE APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS.) 
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